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The proceedings^ of th^ 1979 Lifelong Learn 
Research Conference held at the Oniversity of Maryland are 
in tl^is document. Focusing upon non*formal adult education 
papers presented deal with environmental/leisure education 
adult/continuing e^lucation concerns, community development 
international education, volunteer ism, and research method 
conference program is prpvided, along with a list^of steer 
committee members and sponsors. Abstracts of papers presen 
conference are included, with authors' addresses for furth 
information. Symposium topics and summaries then follow wi 
references. The keynote- address, «The Need for Bridging th 
. Beseatteh to Practice in Lifelong Learning,** by Donnie Dutt 
presented in full. Finally, a list of participants and the 
addresses is appended. (CT) 
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PREFACE ^ . 



This publicitlori is a fepoi^ of the proceedings of t^e 1979 LifeLong ^ 
Learrting Research Conf^r^nce hel4 at the^ University of Matyland in College 
Park, Maryland, on January 10 - .ri^^l979. The conference focus' orf norj^- 
formal adult edu^ati op grew out ofi^a concern with pi^obl-ems in this region^ 
and the need to j|acJilitate idialogiil^ bejtwjeen researcl>ers and practitioners 
invoJLved in tMir tesolutioh, Pape^rs dealt with envirbnmeni^al/leisur^ ^ 
education issuesi^qtl^l 3^/ continuing education cpncerns, conpiioity develop- ': 
ment, intepndt-i^nal education, voiuiite^ri9in^.^glid research Inethodology/ 

*^ The cbnf©xeni(^as unique in ^el^eral jjlrapprtant ways^. Firsts although 
papers . were receiyla .-r^rpm many places^ the cotiference generally had a 
regional emphasil^^^ \ majority of the papers Came, from the eastjern United 

States, p-^^ \ ' -'••"V^ / ' ' ' ^ ' 

Secondly, it was built on intertageiSSy^ iii^Kfages in the region. 
Sponsoring ag^cies intruded the Maryland CooperativerExtension Service, 
the' Uniyersity of^ Maryland' § D^epartment; of Agricultural ,and Extension Edu- 
cation, the Conferences and, Institute3 Wi^ Col^^ege 
'(University of Maryl^dy/ the Adult Education Associatip1i--USA, th^ hlaryiand 
Association of Adult EducatioH, tPhe Kfetro^olitan Wasjvington Adult .Education 
Association, and the Maryland Service eo'rpy. . The peering coramitteVj included 
representatives from The American Uniiversiti^y v Mdi^^an State University, Bowie 
Stafe. Callage, The Johns Hopkins UnivVrsityL j^ejfrple University, the Univer.sity 
of DelaWare, the Uni>^ersity;<if \he District ^fJ^ciluit^jia^ as y^ell as the 
University of Maryland. '''^^ ' ^^"^ ^^t/ X'- ^ ^ 



Thirbljf/ a major goal of^.the conferep^^^Sf^s ,to.bt^^ the. gap. between . 
theory and practice bV providing a me cha^3|J.^ through which researchers; i^nd 
practitioners could share t^heir concenxs^with' ^^ch otJfer, ' THis .theme wa^s 
al'so reflected' in AEA Presicient Dbnnie li^toh^sYp^ entitl^di 
"The Need for Bridging the Gap from Rese^h ^o \Practice in bi^lpng Leailiirtg" 

' Finally, the conference had an in;ter-t'di^i^lin£^ry f^^^ brlngang . . \ 
together people with different academic bfi(Mgraim|^ concerns 
with lifelong learnings issues. Participants incited Scientists, \ . 

extension agents, program administrators, ^uden"^) and .professors of adultf K . 
education\ as well as practitioners working in enviVoftnienta^l ^le^^ning center^, 
commiaiity\development programs, reli^gibus institutions ,^ and oth^r nonformal 
adult education progrims. .The papers ranged from philosophy jand"' anthropology • 
to presentations of research finings and discussions of research me^thodo^ogy. 

The conference was refere^ed 'b)^. a pleer committeef- that reviewed ov^r 75 . 
\ abstracts submitted from 20, stat^i^sxand Canada, The cpramitt^^ selected the 
37 papers tha^ were then presented, , . . . ' ' . 

The authors '^names .and addresses' are; listed at the tjottom 6f the first 
page of Iplh abstract. If you 4eSire more information; please correspond 
directly with th^, 

We^ would lilce to thank all of ,^ho3je^ persons- -too Numerous to mention-- 
who contributed to Vha access of the conference. We* could not haye done it 
without you. We hope thW our efforts ,wiH be a small contribution to the ^ 
' continuing, dialogue bh nonformal education. issi 
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CHOICE OF LEARNING FORMAT'' AS A FUNCTION OF 
THREE CONSTRUCTS: PER^NALITY VARIABLES, 
COGNITIVE STYLE, AND LOCUS OF CONTROL 

■ / 

Elizabeth Ann^Bertinot Ph.D, 



The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between 
choice of learning format and personality type, cognitive construct, 
and locus of control. Theytnajor problem was to determine if choice of 
learning format was a fun^stion of selected individual characteristics . 

Procedure 

A sample of 70/iindergraduate university students were tested using 
the MyersTBriggs Tvlpe Indicator (MBTI), Group Embedded Figures Test 
(GEFT), and Rotte/^s I-E Scale . 

In the fir^t stage of analysis a frequency , distribution was developed' 
to cross- tabul/lte demographic data. Categorical; scores were i^sed for 
the groupings/ Females scored higher than "^ii^^giV'among feeling types 
which suppor^/^s findings by Myers. 5 There was^' age trend in the I-E 
Scale showthg more internals over age 33. IJal^j^s : scored higher among 
the perceptive type scores than females. i * 

Ih '^the second stage a scatterplot .was developed to assess curvi- 
linear relationships and relationships within ciertaln variable ranges. 
No curvilinear relationships were found nor were relationships within 
variable ranges foiind. i ' o ' 

In the third stage of analysis Individual ^hi Square Tests were 



uised to compare obtained frequencies 
frequencies. For the MBTI scores the 



of categorigaX^.scores with theoretical 
obtained frequencies were within 



the range of the theoretical distribukions reported b^ Myers. ^ For the 
GEFT there was no normative data available. However Witkin et al. showed 
no difference in the mean GEFT scores in college drop-^uts and in"^ Con- 
science graduate students. ^^^Ji^m these data the yrtter assumed a normal 




^Elizabeth Anne Bertinot, Ph.Di, Program Development Specialist, 
College of Liberal Studies, U. of Oklahoma, 1700 Asp^ Norman, Oklahoma 73037 

-'Isabel Briggs Myers, The Myers-Brlggs Type ^Indicator (Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Consulting Psychologists Press, 1962), p. 16, 

3lbid. p. 14-15. 

^Witkin, ft. A.; Moore, Carol Ann; Oltman, Philip K."^; Gopdenough, 
Donald R, ; Friedman, Florence; Owen, David; and Raskin,; Evelyn. "Role 
of the Field-Dependent and Field-Independent Cognitive Styles in Academic 
Evolution: A Longitudinal Study, Journal of Educattdnal Psychology , 
1977. Vol. 69, No. 3, 197-111. 
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distribution of the f ield-depen^eiit-independent construct in undergraduate, 
study. The Chi Square tests suppor teU--this assumption.. For Rotter's 
I~E Scale , no studies were available that^^'gave normative data for under- 
graduate's tudents . The Ch^ Square Test show'e.d a significant difference 
(p<. 01) in externals and internals among undef^^raduate students. 

In the fourth stage a stepwise multiple regression tested for selected 
personality variables, cognit ive construct, and Ipcusof control as 
predictors of educational format^ The stepwise ti^ultiple IHgression did ^ 
not yiejld significant correlation coefficients, locus of Control was 
entered at Step 1 and a(^unted for only 4% of th^ variance. 

In a second stepwise multiple regression analysis, age was run 
as a predictor variable against test scores. This analysis was com- 
puted "on the nontraditional educational sample which had an age range 
of 23-62. No significant correlations were found between age and te^t 
scores. 



Conclusions 

This study indicates that subjects in the traditional educational 
format are samples from the same population, and that they are part of 
the population reported by Myers. ^ 

While the MBTI may predict t|Hy subjects who attend college from 
those who do not go to college, thi^Pstudy. indicates that selected 
personality characteristics do not predict choice of learning format. 

Since tlfere is no normative data for cognitive style subjects and 
for locus 'of control subjects in an educational format, this study sets 
up a normative model for both tests. 

No significant ^relationships were indicated between test scores and 
choice of format. In the second stepwise multiple regression analysis, 
age was 'tested against test scores as a predictor variable. Age did not 
predict performance on any of the tests. These findings are at variance 
with studies on field-dependence-independence by Schwartz and Karp," 
and Comalli,'' butt support a report by Kogan.^ 
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^Myers, Myers-Briggs Type Indicator , .p. 33- 

^D. W. Schwartz and S. A. Karp, "Field Dependence in a Geriatric 
Population," Perception and Motor Skills , 1967, Vol. 2^, p. 495-504. 

7peter E. Comalli, Jr., "Life-Span Changes in Visual Perception," 
in Life-Span Developmental Psychology Research and Theory , Edited by 
L. R. d^ulet and T. B. Baltes, (New YoL.k: Academic Press, 1970). p. 221-222. 

^Nathan Kogan, "Creativity and Cognitive Style: A Life Span Perspective," 
in Life-Span Developmental Psychology Personality and Socialization , 
Edited by Paul B. Baltes and K. Warner Schaie (New York: Academic Press, 
1973), p. 167. 
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ABSTRACT FOIT DETERMINANTS OF PARTICIPATION 
> * ^ ( IN ^ , 

JEWISH ADULT EDUCATION 



* 1 ■ 

Kenneth/ J. Campbell 



The purpose of this dissertation was to identify the determinants o 
participation in Jewish adult education. The primary focus of this 
dissertation was upon the relationship between the rate of participation 
in Jewish adult education courses and the commonality of goals of selected 
leaders and cdngregants. A secoijdary focys of this study was the relation- 
ship between participation in Jewish adult education courfees and the amount 
of money spent on these courses, the number of courses offered, the level 
of education (secular and Jewish) of congregants and^ the occupations of 
coifgregants. " ' 

Th^ 'sample dra\7n for study included eleven Conservative congregations 
and ll^k. Refprm congregations in suburban Washington, D.C. In each 
congregation, instruments were sent ^o the rabbi and thirty randomly 
selected congregants. Twenty of the congregants were women, and ten were ' 
men. » ' 

The instruments included were: ''Goals of Jewish Ad^ul^/^cation, " a' 
'*Data Sheet for Rabbis," and a "Data Sheet for Congregants.". The first 
instrument was developed with the help of five experts in Jewish adult 
edu^attpn and through a pilot study. This instrument ("Goals, of Jewish Adult 
Education") utilized a Likert-type scale. The rate of response to these/^ 
instruments was 49. 8 percent. ^ * 

The inf ormationPNrom the instruments v;as subjected to simple correlation 
and analysis of variance. The dependent variable was the rate of pai^ticipa- 
tion. The independent variables were: the commonality of goals of leaders 
(rabbis) end congregants, the amount of money spent on these courses, the 
number of courses offered, the level of education (secular and Jewish) of 
congregafnts, and the occupations of congregants, A distance measureS was also 
utilized in this study to find the magnitude of the difference between rabbis 
and congregants on the goals. The test was used to see if the coefficients 
of correlation were significant. Both^^he .05 and the TOl levels of 
significance weref used. The inf ormatilfa was cpded, punched and analyzed 
through the Statistical Package for the S^fe4^j Sciences program at the computer 
center of the Utftversity of Maryland. * 




The following results were obtained. ThereVwas^rio statistically signifi- 
cant relationship between the rate of participation in Jewish adult education 
an4 the commonality of goals between rabbis and congregants. As the magnitude 
of differences in goals (for Judaism in general) between Reform rabbis and 
congregants increased, the rate af participation tended to increase. There 



^Kenneth J. Campbell, Associate Professor, Department of Economics, 
Gallaudet College, A\/ashington, D.C. 20002 



was no statistically significa¥it relationship between childhood 
.at various* types of Jewish education and later participation in 
aVdult education/ The leved of s^jeular education^ was nega1:ively 
with participation" in Jewish adult education courses.. Conserva 
educators and sa^,e^. peoplV' ^t^ded tcr participate in Jewish adul 
morel sd than did' Cpnservatlve congregants in other occupational 
Thisswas also' true ^hen Conservative educators'^and sales people 
compared to 'Ref orm-A^on^regants regardless of: occupational class 
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' t NON-TRADITlONAL HKHER EDUCATieN^ 
- , AN IMEM;T STUDY ON IHE ' 

. , abolt learner 

* • " . " , ' ..a 

' ^ . ■ - - ' ■ l' ■ - . ■ ' 

Robert L. David and Lenore Sal traan 

This reaearch assesses the impact of a non-trdditidnal, v 
continuing educatioh program on adult pjjwrticipants. Ih^'pro-^ 
gram wards undergraduate college cre<iit for prior 1 Aiiing ' ^ 
and is ^esigrfed to aid -the adult student either ente^feg; Qr^ 
retrurnin^ to college. 

^ ' While much' important work in continuing educat^p'^researt^h 
Iq' being accomplished . in the' fields of learning and^structipn ' 
(Even, 1978), the results of this learning and instruction have 
•yet to be systematically evaluated. Indeed, hee^s assessments 
markjBt surveys and participant questionnaires are common tech-^ 
niquefl used to evaluate and determlne'.program and budget priorities. 
However formal studies once students finish a cours4 or priigram ' 
are rar^. Research, is cdstly, time consuming, and unless jc^refJlly « 
planned, not aiways useful. ^ 

This ^tudy is the beginning of a series of In-depth research 
effort* \on the effects "^of continuing education on the ai^ult 
learner.' Structured and non-structured interviews were .condvii^ted! 
The students in the program were surveyed prior to, duririg, kji^ 
after the program was completed. 

^ A general profile reveals that the students are 75% women,^^. 
median age 39 years, and 25% men, median age 33 y^ars^ Of the v , /, 
total population of 10& studenfca, 70% have had some college work ^ 
for which they received credit. \ Over 90% have participAt^d in 
previous structured learning situations eitfver Job or leisure; related. 



^Robert L. David, Assistant Professor, Department of SociDloj 
McCabe Hall, The American Univel^sity, Washington, D.C. 20016'' and * 
Lenore Saltman, Director for Planning and Coordinator, Assessm'aht of 
Prior Experiential I^earriing Projiram, Division of Continuing Education, 
McKinley Building, Jhe American University, Washington, D.C.< 20016 




The. progifam is described as, aq, aid to^ the adult student who ,^ , 
^ wisbes t^^ pursue "a 'bachelor's 'degree .,im th« if ^ill shorten the 

time and save 6|i the cost of an^ undergraduate dfegree at the institution, ^ ^ 
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Tbe results M t\iis res^rch- ar 
iti the 'assessment of prior fexpeXiw '^ 



review policjles and procedur 
* development for continuing ei 




1. Adult studciit's motivation for ftarticipation, 

2. Did the prdgrM meet student *s 4xpept^tionSf 

3. What intellecrual growth ipccuireW, f^^' the sj^ient' s 
and iustructdr's perspective 

4 . ' What impact did participation ^in t^^^^^f 

student's ac^d[£mic plans, cat^r ^^^^^ aM^^^^ 

...... ...^ , , . 

make changes 
t:pgram and to 



^knd program 



Mary Jane Even, /'Curr^* Trends in Adult . Education 

Research*', Lifelorig ' Leai^thg Years , November, 1978, 

Washington, D. C, , pp^ shl. - ' / - • V. 
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y * '.'?^oWtEERM(G:' a practise ,IN SEARCH OF A THEORY ' " 

; .V' . REFLECTIONS ON THE SOCIALIzXtION ASPECTS " * 

OF VOLUNTEERiJiG AND VOLUNTARY ACTION ' ' ' 

' ^ ' : ' :^I-ieM'lDNS FOR .LIFELONG LEARNING X ' ' 

y ' • - ' t . M3r:y C. DeCarlt)! • * 

^ ^ ' • ■'• 

' The , thesis of this paper -is that volunteering and' voluntary action serve/ 
OS'^ a socialization vehicle ,-^^and as - such it is an education%L^lternative. 
Yalunt^ry action provides the opportunity to develop and maintain creative, 
iTihbvativfe leadership skills-."^^ This capability becomes increasingly importaitt^ 
as we - enter a post-industrial society. For in., that, post-industrial SAciet« 
the^pu'blic Ad private sector will share .responsibility for Jhe achieveTOnt 
of ^natloijal goals ;tn a way never before att;empt«d. 

Socialization as defined by social psychologists denotes the process 
by which, an individual Tearns to adjust to'^th^ group by , acquiring Jsocial 
i)ehavidr-t)f which the, ^ roup approves. ^Stated another way, socialization 
refets to the process by which persons acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
dlspoditions that make them more or less able members of their society. 
Although the term socialization is ^enerSally used- in^ relation tcf children, 
the procesis is a general onfe and is therefore applicable also to adults. 

_ \ ; . 

There^ are many ways that adults are socialized through voluntary action: 
According to David Horton SmithN (1972) ^ voluntary action may take qany forms: 



1. Service oriented voluntarism: traditional form of voluntarism, and 
one that usually comes to mind when volunteering is mentioned. 

2. ' Issue oriUfted or cajM oriented voluntarism: the' domain of the 
social reform groups. This be considered civic socialization. 



:au^ o 
.tinliri 



A. Occupational/e|!onl^mic-^^f interest:, furthers the occupational 
and/or economic interesi of NpartH&Lpants . Iivcludes membership in professional 

— - ^ ^ \ ^ ■ 



associations . 



5. ' Philantropic/fun^iingf^ voluntarism: primary emphasis on raising and 
dlstribut^Lng funds expliclly for philanthropic or voluntary aptiort^ purposes . 



3. Self-expressive voltinWrism: engaged in for its owti sake and for 
personal self-expressicarr .and self-realization. . S 



\ 
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The research to 'determine the impact of voluntary action on learning 
(changes in beliefs, dispositions, emotions, capacities, aqd behavior) is 
not "terribly compelling," according to David Horton Smith ' (1973) ^ . However, 
recently there 'has been some attempt at articulation of skills acquired in 
support of women^s desire to use their voluntary action experience in 
entering the occupational market. This -coupled with^ the work of the Cooperative 
Assessment for Experiential Learning (GAEL) has provided some identification of 
these skills. Examples include the skill of-mailaging (planning, directing, 
chairing, coordinating, organizing, programming and designing), as well as 
supervising (determining, interpreting, assigning and maintaining.)^ 

With regard to the theory of adult learning, Josephine Flaherty (19 71)5 . 
suggests that individuals solve problems or learn by one of two methods: either 
an individual uses his "fluid" or biological factors inherent in intellectual 
development or he calls upon his store of "crystallized"! intelligence which is 
the result of experience, education, and cultural background.* While there is 
little one can do to influence oner's inborn biological tendencies, one can 
do a great deal with regard to developing a repertoire experience parti- 
cularly using the vehicle of volunteering and voluntary action.^ 

Voluntary action, voluntary association, volunteering is an almost per feet 
system for continuing to develop interpersonal skills, attitudes, an.d knowledge; 
a system for socialization. It is the logical vehicle for expanded personal 
and social involvement in the post-industrial society. According to John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, the U. S. is about to embark on k humanistic revolution. He 
maintains that, individual initiative is the key to success. John Garner states 
it another way. For the self-renewing individual the de-velopment of his own 
potentialities and the; process of self-discovery must never end. 



^David Horton Smith, "The Impact of Voluntary Action," Voluntary Action , 
ResG£rch, 1973. Lexington Books, D. C. Heath and Company, Lexington, Mass. 1973. 

"^Cooperative Asses.^ment of , Experient ial Learning, The Learning and 
Ass^ssTnent_o f - I nterperso nal Skifl Is : Guidelines for Students, GAEL Working 
Paner No. 5, Educational Test ln^g~S^ervice , P.rinceton, N. J. 1975^^ 

^Josephine Flaherty, "Some Thoughts on the Assessment of warning Ability" 
J. R. Kidd, (Ed.) How Adults L earn , Association Press, New York, 19 73. 

^ ^John D. Rockefellf^r , 3n.i. , T he Second American R evolution:.,^ Some Pe rsonal 

Observations, Harper and Row, New York , 1973. : 
. *i 

^John W. Gardner > Salf- R enew al: . The Individual and the Innovative Society , 
Harper and Row, New Yolfli^J96 3. 
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AN INDIVIDUALIZED AND AN ECOLOGICAL MODEL OF CHANGE 
IMPLICATIONS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING 



Janice Earle^ 



Adult and continuing education constitute the most rapidly 
..growing area American education, (National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1976) The implementation of lifelong learning, 
therefore, may emerge as one of the major educat ional i n nova t ions 
of the. 1970's, This movement represents a response to an altered 
understanding of the learning process, to technological develop- 
ment, to chlangiHg work patterns and lifestyles, and to the n^ed 
to increase skills for more effective job performance, (Jonsen, 
1978) A philosophy of lifelong learning calls for: changes in 
the financing of post secondary education for adults^; education 
that takes, place in a wide Variety of settings; (Houle, 1972, 
pp, 91-130) and a redefinition of the teacher- learner relation- 
ship, (Rogiers, 1969, pp , 137-139) 

Two\Models for Change 

' Philo sophy does influence practice, so it is i mp ortant to 
look at the philosophical frameworks that institutions adopt when 
implementing ins-t itut ional change. Two models that discuss insti- 
tutional change will be examined here. The first, that of Carl 
Rogers, is based on the theories developed in his client-centered 
approach to therapy. Rogers (1951 , -1969) believes that the same 
forces that work to change an individual also apply to institu- 
tions . . 

ty contrast, Seymour Sarason has developed a model which 
izes the study of the ecological environment rather than 
.^e In^t^vidual. (Sarason, 1971 , 1972) Sarason is interested in 
i>rv^smgat ing the natural history of the change process. By 
examUn^JVg the .culture of a given setting, such as a classroom or 
wor ksho-D , , in a value-neutral way, those factors that wbrk against ^ 
successful change can be analyzed. 

Objectively of the Models 

The foundation in Rogers' model is an educational process that 
will -prodace ia "fully functioning person '\ Such a person is open 
to experieiaaei, flexible, and self-actualizing, (Rogers, 1969 , pp , 
282-286) Thd central factor In becoming such a person is the na- 
ture of th^ -facilitator-learner relationship, Rogers (1969, p, 16A) 
downg-JWEidesry»?C7eaching" equating it with "telling". Facilitation,^ 
on thfe othaJ^'hand, i-ncludes climate setting, clarification of feel- 
ings , "^the organization of resources for learning, and the implemen- 
tations of those purposes othat have meaning to each student, (Rogers, 
1969, p. 164) 

V - - . . 
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Sarasoh's objective is not to art;iculate particular goals as val- 
ues, but to analyze, what in fact the goals are, so that we can 
understand why: "The more things change, the more they remain the 
same**'. (Sarason,1971,vp. 96). The reason so much educational 
reform is ineffective, he postulates, is that those who plan or 
administ^er educational change are not looking at schopls in a 
cultural context. 



Implications for Lifelong Learning 



According to Rogers, the intensive group experience is the 
tool for change. When individuals break down de^fensive behavior 
and b e c ome open to change, '^hey can then act as. agents of change 
in their institutions. When- institutions manifest constructive 
innovation, high morale, and positive interpersonal behaviors, 
then change has been successful. (Rogers, 1969, pp. 320-321) 
Rogers' model is weak for looking at institutional' change because 
it is impossible to assess when or to what degree these qualities*' 
may be present in an - o r ga n i z a t i o n • Rogers has, however, described 
his i^ieal of the t ea c he r- 1 ea r ne r relationship in a way uniquely 
suited to adult educators. 

Sarason is more helpful in analyzing institutional cu.lture, 
so that factors for change, and those that impede it, can be exam- 
ined. For example, we must not confuse.what we^ intend with what 
we accomplish; we must. not equate change with Improvement; we must 
carefully assess where to begin any change process; we must have 
a realistic time perspective; and, we must be willing to consider 
a universe of alternatives. (Sarason, 1971, pp. 215-22A) Thus, 
each model has something of value for Implementing the instltu- 
'tional innovations desirable from a lifelong learning perspective. 



NOTES 

2. For a thorough discussion of^ the financial issues, see the 
May 1978 School Review , ^'Financing the Learning Society". 
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PSTCHOPHYSIOLOGlCAL AHD BIOFEEDBACK METHODOLOGIES 
FOR THE ASSESaNEBT OF COMWINITY "STRESS 
. ^ EDUCATIOI" PROGRAMS 

deorge Stotelmyer Bverly, Jr.' Ph. D, v 

Within the laat fivf years, "stress" has become a topic ^of utmost 
interest for researchers, clinicians, €Uid average citizens alike. The 
popularity of the subject can be explained by the fact that research has 
proven that excessive stress can lead to the erosion of mental and 
'Irfiysical health (Selye, 1976) as well as productivity in business ahd"^ 
industry (Greenwood, 1978). Therefore, this newly aroused interest in 
the area of st^ress has le4d to a' plethora ctf stress reduction techniques. 
One of those techniques is the, "stress education" program. 

Stress education progi«ains usually consist of seminars /workshops 
designed to disseminate information and skills which will prove effective 
in helping the participants reduce the levele qf stress in their lives. 
Stress education prograjns are currently being offered by universities, 
eoHmunity colleges, hous^ia of worship, diverse types of community agencies, 
and even private practitj^Cttiers , 

In designixig any educational program, it is important to inxjlude 
acne measure of its efficacy. In the case of stress education programs, 
the dLtlmate criterion for determining effectiveness will be the partici- 
pant's ability to reduce his/her stress levels. Historically, stress has 
been measured by way of paper and pencil self-report scales. These scales, 
however, are generally inappropriate to fully assess the peirticipant 's 
stress levels. This is due to the fact that the neurohumoral nature of 
the stress response is seldom detectable by the chronic stress sufferer 
except under extremely intense acute stress episodes . 

Measuring the efficacy of stress education programs need no longer 
remain an enigma if more direct methods for assessing neurohumoral 
activation can be employed. This goal can be accomplished through the 
utilization of electrophysiological and biofeedback monitoring procedures. 
Three electrophysiological techniques are of prime interest. Perhaps the 
most widely used technique to* measure stress is electromyography. Electro- 
nqrographic monitoring entails the measurement of b,ioelectric signals 
which emanate from striate muscles before contraction (tauscle tension). 
The bioelectric phenomenon is based upon ionic trttnsport across membranes 
on a cellular level. Another popular stress measuring technique involves 
using electronic thermistors to indirectly assess the size of peripheral 
blood vessels. During stress, these vessels have a tendency to constrict. 
Finally, brain states can be assessed through the use of electroencephalo- 
graphic procedures. These procedures measure the level and intensity of 
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bioelec-Eric activations whicn emanate from the rit.'ocort icai aspect of the 
brain. A.11 of the neocort icc'il activity can tnen De rougnxy quantified, 
rhe higher the neocortical ab-tivation, the great-r the stress levels; 
as long as that activity is nemispher ical^y asyncnronous . 

;^_Lx ,^hree of these measures can serve a.v effect iv^ rneasurt^s ^'f 
ne'uro humoral stress reactivity.. F\irthermore , each can serve a dual 
capacity as dependent variable auad learning device, IT-ie latter is within 
reason if the participant is made aware of the psychophysiological 
^vents as they happen. lliis is the basis of the biofeejdback para^i 
which has been proven effective in managing excess iv-.^ stress leve^^ 
vGirdano and Everly, in press). 

£1 ectrorhysiologi cai and biofeedback procedures represent the most 
valid methods for assessing stress levels and, therefore, are trie most 
useful tools that can be used to measure the efficacy of stress education 
prograjns . In :.addi'tion, th« process of rendering to the participant 
"scientific" data at the end of a training program appears to actually 
contribute to the part icdpant * s overall s^isfaction with the training, 
as well, as the tendency for such data to increase the participant's 
motivation tocontinue to practice the stress reduction skills learned 
during the stress education prograjn. ' 
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NONFORMAL EDUCATION IN AFRICA: 
THE PAST AS PROLOGUE 



D. Merrill Ewert and Nancy Heisey 

« 

Deveiopnent planners have frequently, held to the maxim, "when in doubt, 
educate^^ This perspective of education as the solution to the problems 
of developing countries has been widely Accepted in Africa and is the focus 
of this j|^er. 

'i • ■ 

The paper begins by examining the prevailing view of the relationship 

of education and developliient , suggesting that schooling is frequently per- 
ceived as the key to social change. Schooling--formal education--it was 
found, has generated a curriculum that is inappropriate for the African 
environment , contributed to the separetioh b'f learning and experience, and 
led to the inculcation of alien values in African society. It has also 
contributed to social stratification and led to the destruction of indig- 
eneous learning systems at great cost to national budgets and the cultural 
herjLtage. The benefits of educational development have served the elites 
in Africa at the expense of those with the greatest needs. 

In recognition of the failures of formal education, planners are in- 
creasingly turning to nonformal alternatives with the expectation that the 
problems of schooling can be avoided. This paper argues, however, that 
nonformal education is no more a panacea to the problems of development than 
were the early post- Independence schopls. What is needed for successful 
nonformal education strategies is not necessarily new and more innovative 
programs but rather a better understanding of Indlgeneous teaching/ learning 
concepts^. The basic elertepts of effective nonformal education can be found 
in Indigenous African society so what is really needed is a deeper under- 
standing of the cultural context. 

This study reviews some of the basic elements of traditional education 
systems including the focus on community •solidarity, the relationship between 
learning and the environmental context, the collective nature of instruction, 
and the creation of structural mechanisms through which people share their 
knowledg%#and skills with the young. Many of these principles now posited 
by nonformal educators as new and innovative already exist in traditional 
African cultural patterns. 

The paper then briefly examines three well-known develoj^ment schemes in 
Africa that attempt to incorporate the hasic principles of indigenous ed- 
ucation. First of all, the brigade ^aavement in Botswana has developed into 
an ambitious national program to provide training to school leavers in skills 
such as carpentry, mechanics, handicrafts, and farming. Brigades attempt 
to be self-supporting and stress the linkages between the centers and the 
community. Secondly, village polytechnics in Kenya offer training to school 
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leavers with cjurMcula based on local needs, always including agriculture. 
Community member^ frequently participate as instructors in the teaching 
process. Polytechnics in some areas also provide continuing consulting 
services for trainees who have completed the pourse as well as for other 
members of the community. Thirdly, a church-related training scheme in 
northern Nigerid called "Faith ^nd Farm" provides a mechanism through which 
young iaen are apprenticed to '^master farmers" for one growing season in * 
order to learn new agricultural^ skili^|j||||^le all three of these nonformal 
education schemes differ from many of tnembre traditional development 
programs in Afrita, each consciously attempts to incorporate some of the 
significant elements of indigenous learning systems. 

What is needed fdr successful development education, this paper conclude 
is not necessarily more innovative educational models but rather a better 
understanding of traditional patterns of African education. A conceptual 
understanding of the past will reveal the seeds of successful nonformal 
education strategies for the future. 
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THE EEFECTS OF ENVIRONMENT EDUCATION AT A RECREATION DAY CAMP, 
ON THE BEHAVIOR OF URBAN CHILliREN 



I^atherine L. Formwalt and Craig Colton 



Concern over deterioration of the natural environment is increasing, and 
measures are being taken by government agencies to slow or halt environmental 
damage. Schools with help from federal and state agencies, environmental 
groups and others are making students aware of natural environmental concepts 
and problems, including: natural resource interconnections, ecological pro- 
cesses, and social and economic factors affecting natural processes. Mar^g^ 
working with these programs believe that individuals need sound ecology back- 
ground to make intelligent environmental decisions for the future. Recently, 
Asche and Shore (1975) reported a study demonstrating that a group of children 
exposed to a formal school program of environmental education. can demonstrate, 
in a natural setting, more conservational behavior than a control group. 

Perhaps natural environmental experience and education offered within the 
less formalized settings of leisure or recreation programs could also affect 
attitudes and behaviors toward the natural environment. The recipients of 
these programs would not be restricted to students in elementary and secondary 
schools or even in colleges and universities. Persons of all ages could re- 
ceive lifelong learning experiences offered with a variety of themes .^nd ap- 
proaches In many informal settings and at varied times. 

To explore the Impact of environmental education in a leisure or recrea- 
tion setting, behaviors toward the natural environment by urban children at a 
suiuaer recreation day camp were examined, and the effects of an eight-hour 
environmental education program at the camp were assessed. The camp, ruin by 
the BeltSville (Maryland) Recreation Department during Summer 1976, consisted 
of four two-week (ten-day) sessions for children from ages eight to twelve. 
During each session, eight one-hour environmental education programs were pre- 
sented by a trained camp counselor to about half (AO) of the children as supple- 
ments to the regular recreation programs. The other (A9) children had only the 
regular recreation programs. The environmental education programs included the 
following areas and topics: (1) sensory awareness of ^the environment; (2) air, 
water, soil and light; (3) habitat; (A) energy flow, food chains and webs; (5) 
litter and recycling; (6) water and pollution; (7) erosion; (8) adaptation and 
seasonal changes. The programs werS presented on the third through the tenth 
day of each session. 

I .... - . 

^l^^vteen-natiirair^envTronment related behaviors of - the children in both 
groups observed during the first two days of each session and during the last 
two days of each session were recorded. Comparison between the first and last 
observations was made for each group. Also, results for the two groups, were 
compared. » 
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' For the group receiving the environmental education, there was a signifi- 
cant positive increase between the number of environmentally related' behaviors 
exhibited during the first observation days and those exhibited during the last 
days. The mean score for .the first days was 4,55 out of a total possible of 18, 
while the mean score for the last two days , was 9.6l2, an increase of over 5. A 
similar change was not observed among the other group of children who did not re- 
ceive the supplemental environmental education. The average score for these chil- 
dren showed a decrease from tlie firsT days to the last, going from 5.A5 to A. 61. 

Some behaviors appear to have been affected more by the program than others. 
With seven behaviors, there were no significant differences between the two 
groups during the firs.t two days, but significant differences existed between 
the groups during the last two observation days. These behaviors were: 

(1) offers to water plants in classroom (arts and crafts room); 

(2) suggests the watering^f plants (outside) during a dry spell; 
, , (3) helps in ecology clean-up campaigns; ^ 

(4) suggests conservation projects; 

(5) discusses conservation done or not done at home or in his community; 

(6) ' states an "animal-man" relationship; and 

(7) states a "soil-man" relationship. 

Almost none of the children exhibited these behaviors during the first two days. 
^However, from 25 to 57 percent of those who participated in the environmental 
education program exhibited the' behaviors during the last two observation days, 
while there was almost no change among the recreation group. 
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Some behaviors increased more among the children receiving the natural 
environment experience than among the others. These behaviors included: 

(1) discusses attitudes about the "wrongs" of pollution; 

(2) makes and reports outdoor observations; 

(3) states a "plant-man" relationship; 

(4) states an enjoyment of the natural environment; 

(5) does not scare or bother animals; and 

(6) asks questions about nature. r 

In the first three, an increase of over 30 percent pccurred among the environ- 
mental, experience group with almost no increase among the other group. 

This exploratory work indicates that environmental experience and educa- 
tion programs in a leisure and recreation setting could influence behaviors 

toward the natural environment. While the Beltsville program was specifically 
esigned to make optimum use of particular facilities and staff at that Day 
Camp, other programs can be developed for use in summer camps, school camps, or 
state parks. Positive behavior related to the environmjjit , like other behav- 
iors, are perpetuated through repetition. Lifelong natural environmental ex- 
periences and education in settings of leisure and recreation could help provide 
these continued reinforcements. 
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^ ^ OF CALIPERS And STEiSMSHOVELS: THE CASE FOR THE 

' USE OF I?SATIVE MEASURES IN APPLIED RESEARCH 

Ned L. G^ylin^ 



Applied behavlotal Scientists and pi^actit ioners (l.e.^ those wor.king with peo- 
ple in natural settings) are often placed in the bind of Being forced to employ 
calipers to measure mountains. That Is, the tools at our disposal (assessment de- 
vices and statistical techniques) are borrowed from the jmore basic disciplines — 
primarily the natural Sciences. Not only does the use of such techniques often 
imply more Information and knowledge than is actually available, the error intro- 
duced often leads to blatantly misleading conclusiduSy , as for example in the Jensen 
I.Q. controversy (see Kamin^ L. I., 1974). \ 

The natural sciences, as well as some of the basic behavioral sciences rely 
almost entirely oa absolute or normative measures. For the applied behavioral 
scientist dealing with attitudes and changes in behayior over time (or through the 
introduction of programatlc variables like education or treatment) one of the most 
important knd overlooked techniques is the use of ipsative* measuring devices and 
techniques .2 ^ • 

.The ipsative approach is concerned with individual differences (either inter- 
personal or Intrapersonal) rather than with differences among large groups of in- 
dividuals. While ipsative measures tell us little about an individual's relation- 
ship to large populations, these measures can ferret out relationships and changes 
over time for individuals and/or small groups: such as prior to and after educational 
programs. Furthermore, they are often relatively straightforward, simple to ad- 
minister, and easy for the applied researcher and the lay public to understand. As 
veil as being more relevant than normative measures in many applied situations, ip- 
sative devices can also be fun to use and interpret, and therefore, can «be employed 
as educative devices themselves^ offering feedback to the participants in research. 

While there are a n\i gber of instruments which employ ipsative methodology, one 
of the most unique, ^intere^uig, and useful is that originated l^y Stephenson (1957) 
called the Q-sort.^ The sort fis accomplished in two phases. Thie individual is given 
a number (usually from 50-100) of descriptive phrases which have been printed on 
small cards or "chips." Depending upon the application these might be phrases used 
to describe one's self, ^ild, family, qv a given educational program, etc. For ex- 
plicatory pt^rposes the concept of one's family will be employed here. 



^Ned L. Gaylin, Professor, l)epartment of Family and Community Development, 
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The individual id first asked to order these "descriptors" , from ^Vrnost like" 
•the way his family ^Is, to "least like" the way his fam'ily'is. This is accomplished 
by having him place* the chips on a specially designed, blank with spaces provided v. 
for each. card. While not ' abs9lutely necessary, data handling is made easier when 
these spaces are arranged in a forced normal distribution. Thp individual is then 
asked to perform the sarhe operation with an identical s^t of cards, but this time 
on the basis of how he thinks the ideal family 'should. 

An index of association between the individual's actual perceptions and his 
ideal (referred to as the Actual/Ideal correlation coefficient) is then calculated . 
from the two sorts. Thus, the individual's degree of satisfaction (or dissatis- 
faction) can be expressed in terms of a score, which in turn can be compared with ^ 
the same score of others. In this way too, sorts from membeVs of, the same family 
can be compared and contrasted. For example, the ideal sorts of family members 
could be compared to measure their common aspirations, and in like manner so could 
the perceptions of the manner in which the family functioned be contrasted between 
parents and children. When the sort is employed in describing their children, 
parents are generally quite eager to see" how their spouse's sorts and theirs compare, 
which often leads to interesting conversations . 

•'7 Perhaps the best known application of this technique was that of Carl Rogers' 
(1951) comparison of self/ideal sorts before and aftjer successful psychotherapy. 
Not only were significantly greater correlations observed following therapy, even 
mdre interesting was how this occurred: Increased correlation was discovered to be 
caused by a significant lowering of ideal sorts rather than a corresponding rise in 
self sorts. Similarly, in my own research, parents' increased satisfaction with 
their children's behavior following parent education programs tends to be^ the result 
of more realistic expectations, rather than perceived actual changes in^ildrens' 
behavior. , , 

A comment on descriptor development: While sorts may be developed on the basis 
of the investigator's ideas, the most effective sorts tend to be developed by ex- 
tracting descriptors from pilot interviewing with individuals who are representative 
of the population with which the sort will be employed. 

In conclusion it might be well to note that while ipsative measures such as the 
Q-Sort technique may not be particularly effective in establishing what is "normal," 
they seem able to get at a more elusive and perhaps more important variable in peo- 
ple oriented research — satisfaction. 
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EDUCATION, ^IPLOYMENT AND INCOME: 
THE FINANCIAL REWARDS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Morton Gordon and Susan Quattrociocchi 



, This, paper examines recent research findings on the 
rate of jreturn to education. The authors'* intention is to 
determine whether there is a sound basis for assuming that 
enrollment by adults in vocational and technical courses and 
programs is more rewarding financially than enrollment in 
general education, particularly in general education curricula 
that lead to a degree. 

Adults enroll in courses and programs for a variety of 
reasons. The, percentage of adults that enroll for vocation- 
al and ^occupational reasons has not changed significantly in 
the past'decade. What has changed is that adults are enroll- - 
ing in courses and programs that are specifically vocational ' 
and technical, rather than in general education programs and/ 
or programs that lead to a degree. 

This trend is not surprising. The recent recession and 
consequent high rates of unemployment have been accompanied 
by attacks on "worthless" general education curr,icula and de- 
grees. ^ 

^ However, research findings indicate that: (a) the rate 
of return to a degree has not changed significantly in the 
past decade. TJie answer to the question, "Does it still pay 
to go to college?" is ye^, but not as handsomely as it did 
ten years ago. The paradox is, however, that even though the 
return to education is not as high as it was, a college edu- 
cation is more imperative for gaining entrance into high-pay- 
ing jobs than it was ten years ago. Many of the authors re- 
viewed have remarked that when larger numbers of better-edu- 
cated persons are available, they are hired for the, better- 

.paying jobs first and those with less education are left un- 
employed longer and take lower-paying jobs (Jencks, 1976, and 

'Thuro^,. 1975) ; (b) at the high school diploma level^ though 
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not at the college degiree level, the observed relationship be? 
tween participation, in^.a^ult education and income both depend 
on the prior development of particular attitudes and traits 
(Jencks, et. kl., 197"9) ? and that (c) education, , e.g; , a gen- 
'eral education cUrric:ulum or degree, is still. the best pre- 
iictdr of occupational status and earnings (Jencks, et. al . , 
1979). 

In the lig.ht of these findings, the authors suggest a re^ 
examination of some of the purposes and policies of vocational 
education and adult education with respect to meeting the neec 
of adults for stable employment and income. 

After hearings on the relationship between education, 
technological change and employment, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower concluded: "It would be a serious 
mistake to concentrate eduqational resources upon specialized 
occupational preparation atr the high school level" (Lecht, 
L., 1974). Beyond high school, it is clear that adults who 
attend educational courses of a limited vocational affiliation 
instead of completing a college degree, are foregoing the com- 
bination of factors (i.e., ascribed or acquired'middle class 
backgrounds and a college certificate) that lead to higher- 
status jobs and higher incomes. 
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ADULT STUDENTS : WHAT AftE THEY SEARCHINQ. FOR? 

1 

Theresa S. Harville 



Colleges across the country have experienced a growth in the number of 
older students^ enrolling in degree programs. Catonsville Community Col'^lge's 
(CCC) enrollment is consistent with this trend. In 1972 studients over 25 
years old were 26% of the studeidfjU^dy; in 1978, tliey were 43%. 




This study of this new populafHb explores one area, that of goals, in <- 
depth throujdipersonal interviws. A goal inventory (Florida, 1976) was used 
to categorize goals into: Career, Academic, Personal, Social, Cultural and 
Community. ^ 

Initially, all goals involved were explored. Further discussion centered 
on discriminating among goals by having students identify primary and se*condary 
goals and to add perspective to long term goals. Demographic data was obtained 
for the purpose of comparing the three age groups and males lind females. The 
precipitating factors in their decision to enroll and their nee4s as new stu- 
dents were also discussed. 
f' ■ 

The students interviewed were randomly selected from those new to college, 
jm Fall *77 ¥rtio were in the 26-55 age range using college statistical age re- 
porting format: 26-30, 31-40 and 41-55. the sanple included men and women, 
fulf^time and part-time students. Total number interviewed was 95 representing 
36% of N. 



The Students 



5>k)^t of the students surveyed were married (76%) with more men married 
than;i^ and had children (85% and 88%), most of them having small families 
(two' br less). Most: of the males were Heads of Households, however, there 
was: a 'Significant proportion of females in the 26-30 and 31-40 who were also 
Heads -36% and 39%. 

^Almost all of the males were employed full -time. Half of the women 
worked full-time in all age groups*, and a small percent part-time (9 to 14%). 
A size(||ble g||lnp of women were not employed and not looking but rather prepar- 
ing fdr work a27%, 39% and 23%). Business and manufacturing employed most stu- 
dents. Average income was in the $11,000-20,000 range. 
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Goals 



For all students, the primary reasons for returning are: 1) to take 
courses to receive a promotion, 2) meet employment requirements of a specific 
jpb, 3) earn an A. A. degree, 4) change occupations and 5) broaden knowledge. 
Of the first raixked item, receiving a promotion.; twice as many men chose that 
item as women, with it being niore predominant in the 31-40 age group. 

When goals were analyzed by sex and age group, there were interesting vari- 
ations. ^4en and women were most similar in the 26-30 jage group with both clus- 
tering around c^areer (49% and 36%) and personal goals (42% and 54%) • Men became 
more career directed in the 30-55 age groups (76% and 88%) while women peak in 
career goals in the 31-40 age group (65%), Women in the 40's became more inter- 
ested in personal goals again (39%) although career goals'^are highest (52%). 
The majority of students are in the General Studies curriculum which on the sur- 
face would not reflect the high career orientation. 

The specific primary goals pf women were: 1) Giange occupations, 2) Meet 
employment requirements of a specific job and 3) Receive a promotion. The women 
were primarily in entry-level jobs and were seeking a way out of them into some- 
thing more demanding and satisfying. 

The men in the sample who also enrolled primarily for career reasons were 
more advanced along job lines and were concerned with: 1) Receiving a promotion 
2) Earning a A. A. degree and 3) Meeting requirments of a specific job. * 

With the inclusion of the "Other" categories a new goal^ "Broaden my know- 
ledge" became the fourth ranking item. There was a pattern for women of having 
a diversity of goals spread through different categories while men tended to 
narrbw their goals with age. 

In identifying .secondary goals, women reflected a Personal orientation 
while men continued to direct their goals in the direction of Career with one 
Personal goal in common: developing self-worth. A comparison of the primary 
and secondary goals of married versus unmarried (single, divorced and widowed) 
women was made. There was no substantial differences with the exception that 
Personal goals were more prominent in the Secondary goals of the unmarried group 

In summary, the major importance of Career goals emerges for both men and 
women. At the same time, the results point to the fact that students are return 
ing hoping to satisfy a wide variety of goals and that their expectations are 
high as they enter. 

Long Range Goals 

For all students there is a significant orientation to Career goals for 
tlje long term in the form of a "better" job - one that pays more, has more pres- 
tige and more satisfactions as they defined it and also to jobs in management. 
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A SURVEY OP ADULT VOLUNTEERS WHO 
WORK WITH LOW INCOME YOUTH IN 4-H PROGRAMS 



Anne L. Helnsohn^ 



Robert B. Levis 



During the spring of 1978, 590 volunteer 4-H leaders were surveyed. The 
saaple was composed of volunteers who were 18 years of age or older who worked 
with low Income youth In 4-H programs. Extension agents In 41 counties In eight 
states located in each of the fou^ national extension regions selected the re- 
spondents. The cooperating extension agents were asked to use subjective cri- 
teria In the selection process since Human Subjects Protection rules prevented 
their asking Income status and such Items could not be Included In the survey 
Instrument. These criteria Included place of resldaiBce , employment status, and 
other Information known to the agent, but not sought from the respondents. 

The respondents ranged In age from 18 years to over 60 years with close to 
one third being 30 to 39 years of age. Of the surveyed 4-H leaders 47 percent 
were black, 40 percent white while the remainder described themselves as Puerto 
Rlcan, Mexican, Native American and other. Females made up 85 percent of the 
sample and males 15 percent. As would be expected more than half of the respon- 
dents were married (58 percent), 19 percent were single, 10 percent divorced with 
tlie rest Indicating their marital status as separated or widowed. While 82 pM- 
cent of the Respondents Indicated they had from one to 6 or more cl^lldren, 18 per- 
cent or 111 respondents had no children, 26 percent of the married volunteers had 
no children. One fourth of the sample reside In large cities, 11 percent In 
suburbs of cities and 25 percent In small towns with the remainder Indicating 
rural residence. Slightly more than half of the respondents (52 percent) are 
employed. Close tp a quarter of the sample described their jobs as skilled. 

The volunteers J were asked to complete a pencil and paper survey instrument 
containing a variety of Items dealing with recruitment methods and motivation 
for becoming a 4-H leader. "I like kids" was mentioned frequently (69 percent) 
in response to the question "Why did you become a volunteer for 4-H?" More than 
one third of the sample became 4-H lesders because they had a child in 4-H and 
26 percent indicated that "working with kids keeps me young". While likitig kids 
was the most frequently cited reason for becoming a 4-H volunteer, respondents 
citing this reason were more likely to be single or separated as opposed to 
being married. Among those respondents who were married, divorced, separated / 
or widowed (4^ percent of the sample) , having a child in the group remains a 
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major factor in moving adults into 4-H volunteer leadership roles. The second 
tK>9t frequently cited response among the single volunteers was "a place to use 
my skills." 

Approximately half of the surveyed volunteers were recruited by extension 
staff members and this held regardless of marital^ status . Married persons were 
more likely than others to volunteer on their own, with single persons least 
likely to do so. Single persons', however ,t were* somewhat more likely than others 
to respond to a requesC from a current A^-fr club leader. 

All but 10 percent of the respondents indicated they had received some 
training for their volunteer role, which was most frequefitly cited as "teaching 
subject matter to youth on a regular basis". The traitiing wap^u^ually provided ^ 
in a one to one situation by a staff member in the volunteer^s^home . Of the 
surveyed volunteers, 59 percent indl(iated they had attended ^roup meetings of 
4-H leaders which were conducted by Sextension staff.' These meetings were more . 
often th^n -not held in the extension office. 

In general, the surveyed volunteers felt they were prepared to cirry out 
their volunteer roles. Those who indicated they had received a lot of training 
were more likely to perceive^ themselves as "very prepared". There appears to be 
a direct -relationship between a positive perception of the aiftount of training 
received and a positive perception of degree of preparedness. Only 11 percent 
of the total sample received no training ^t a^^, ^ 

In addition, a positive relationship appears between perception of prepared- 
ness for volunteer role and satisfaction in volunteer role. Those volunteers who 
indicated they were very prepared were more IJ^ely to report high satisfaction 
with their role. Of the very prepared volunteers, 35 percent were very satisfied 
while 19 percent of the slightly prepared volunteersv reported they were very 
satisfied. \ 

> - 

It should be noted that more than half of the sample (58 percent) have been 
4-H volunteers for two years or mo.re. Those that have been 4-H volunteers for 
four to six years are more likely to indip^te that they have received "a lot of 
training". This is not unexpected given their tenure as a volunteer. Therefore 
given a period of yearS, the data indicates that repeated training leads' to a 
perception of being very prepared and this in turn leads to increased satisfaction 
on the part of the volunteer. Time, and the experiences the volunteer has during 
a several year span, would seem to be critical for volunteer tenure/satisfaction. 

It is interesting to note that among former- volunteers in the sample, dis- 
satisfaction was not mentioned as a factor in their leaving A-H. The factor 
cited most frequently was increased family responsibilities. 

Further analysis of the data is underway together with data from county and 
state 4-H staff. It may be that extension agents engaged in expanding the 4-H 
program to reach low-income youth can seek volunteers beyond the parents of youth 
intended to be jreached, to other persons in the community including young marrieds 
with no children and single persons. These data also indicate that employed per- 
sons do volunteer and in this case many of the volunteers were employed women. 
While parents of 4-H members rejjain a prime source of volunteers, this source 
cl^n be supplemented by other segments of the population. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Anne Camasso. 



OPPOSITION TO THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF LIPE-LONG 
LEARNING 



Daniel P, Huden^ 



Opposition to life-long learning has grown. It seems to re- , 
f l«ct solar perspectives of our rather divergent joints of view. 
Proponents and - oppouMit s of these four points of view all find 
life-long learning objectionable. 

Two forms of Neo-social Darwinism are discernible. One ver- 
sion harks back to the ''root hog, err die" thinking* of the turn of 
the century, And opposes Hfe-long learning'as unwarranted in ter- 
ference with the normal working out of evolution. The other va^rsion 
places organised life-long learning in the realm of dy sf unc t iona^lj , 
anti-survival adaptation, to present, or even past, narrow niches, 
and rejects ^it as inadvertently harmful to man, 

A second viewpoint from which two sub-schools of opposition 
to life-lcmg learning derive is social reprgduction theory. The 
gist of t^hls tt^eory is that society reproduces itself tn .detail, 
so that oyer time thete is a marked tendency for social classes, 
institutions, and other structural features to recur, yith only 
minor adj'ustmepts to what appear to be major social changes. From 
this perspective, life-long learning^ and especially the version 
of it promoted by t;^he French law of 197 , is designed to inhl^bit 
needed social change and improve the reproductive capacity of 
existing society* Rather than benefiting the people who gain 
access to life-loi|g learning, it is held that these programs merely 
tie people more tightly to the economic apd social features which 
presently determine their ways of life, A more conservative versfon 
of social reproduction theory sees in 1 i f e-long Xe^aming a threat 
tO\the status qoio, and hence opposes it, 

-•• ' 

A third stance of opposition to life-long learning is dialec- 
tical materialism, ot Marxism, The main objection to life-long 
learning from the Marxist point of view is similar to that of the 
more liberalizing socffl r epr oduc t ion is t s , It is held that most 
projects for life-long learning are too narrow and too voca't ional , 
and that they tend to increase the workers ties to firms, dilute 
proletarian consciousness, submerge humanizing goals beneath voca-^ 
tionalizing goals, and create conflict situations in which 
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•xc€ll«nce in life-long learning correspohds to neglect of work,' 
mnd •xc«ll«nce at work demanda the narrowest sort of car eerism. 
A variant admits the value of life-long learning, but interprets 
the provision of such programs as a part of an effort to keep 
people contented in their places. 

There are sources of oj^position to' life-long learning which 
seem to be more independent. John Seeley warned of the crippling 
impact of excessive instruct ion for adults. Targeting parent edu- 
catioA, he felt parents were being intimidated by supposed experts 
who knew very little about child rearing. Seeley must be viewed 
as a social liberal. Phillip Rieff mounts a trenchant attack on 
the Idea' that j^cople are in need of special instruction and coun- 
seling to help "^them overcome their problems and ills. Rieff holds 
for the traditional and religious values, the decalogue, careful 
attention to texts in teacHtng, interdicts father than impulse re- 
lease, scholarship rather than grantsmanship. 

\ 

Traditional religion, and religious leaders, in various 
countries have been powerful spokesman against life-long learning 
controlled by anyone but the religion itself. Examples of this 
are widespread. These sources seem disparate, but have a commDti 
toot. The vision of what it is to be cultured is very different, 
as between Seeley and Rieff, and the leaders of various anti- 
intellectual religious formations. But what all are for is an 
assumed ideal of cultural excellence, stressing independence 'for 
Seeley, dept<ii of scholarship and asceticism for Rieff, and various 
versions of strict adherence to creed for the r e 1 ig iou s 1 e ade r s . 
Seeley sees in the life-long learning efforts he studied an attempt 
to cripple through dependence qn experts; Rieff sees life-long y) 
learning as it takes shape in the Un-ited States as the triumph of^'ji 
the therapeutic, the attempt to persuatie each person that he or sh^ 
is in need of cure if he or she exhibits any signs of restraint, 
sadness, remorse or other difference. The loca-'l religious leaders 
take more specific ex^ception to any departure in detail .from pre- 
scribed doctrine.- 

Life-long learning is opposed for structural reasons and in de- 
fence of professional turf. Opposition to this potentially superipr 
alternative to regular pablic schocft-ing is frequent. There are clear 
instances of political objection to life-long learning, usually from 
the doctrinaire left or right. 

Examples of each of these forms of resistance are given. A 
stance which may be useful to those facing such opposition is 
described.' ^ 
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TWO USES OF LIFE-LONG LEARNING IN THE 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE FIELD 



Gudrun Hartig .Huden^ 



Being prepared means having some 4cnowledge of the history of events 
that led up to that point, knowing the present situation, and being able 
to m^ke projections aboLt the likelihood of deterioration or improvement 
in the future. As a departure from the strictly relief-oriented aspects 
of U«S« disaster assistance, current policy places emphasis on prepared- 
ness, including encouraging ground data development together with 
application of remote sensing technology. The development of simple and 
continuous ground data gathering systems is imperative for the successful 
employment of remote systems, because only in conjunction can they become 
effective, reliable, predictive systems. Very few of the countries jhost 
vulnerable to disasters of large magnitude currently have good base-line 
data and technicians to set up and maintain such reporting systems. There 
is increasing awareness in the governments of some less developed countries, 
particularly those who belong to the group of food deficit countries or 
those who are struggling to become self-sufficient, that without the basic 
tools in the form of performance yardsticks made up of a dozen or so vital ^ 
indicators of change, they have little control and much to be fatalistic 
about. The promises inherent in the remote sensing data from satellites 
generally do not add to tihe feeling of being in control, yet this could 
change if the country were in a- position to confirm, detail, and correct 
the estimates coming from the interpretation of the satellite images. 
Few of these countries are in a position to devote any appreciable sums 
to a formal western data collection system. Yet there is a wealth of 
untapped human resources in the indigenous people who coufld become a part 
of a system that measures the pulse of the food supply system which can 
be likened to a pipeline carrying food to the householders. Food supply 
monitoring measures flow and quality at specif ied , points along the pipe- 
line. Analyzing food supply is a continuous assessment of how many people 
have how much food. In the Sahel*-- an area always living on the brink of 
disaster- — there is an opportunity to encourage regular reporting of con- 
ditions through the willing cooperation of the government and a tiumber 
of regular contacts with the local population. It is assumed that the 
potential carriers of the message are already there in line of their 
other duties. Perhaps bolstered by a small incerttive system, they will 
learn a dual function. Much can be learned from livestock behavior about 
existing or oncoming drought; nomad herders have for centuries been aware 
that their cattle know where and when to mov^. Tapping into this and other 
collective knowledge built up over centuries in the oral tradition and 
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wisdom of one group peculiarly adapted to the fragile ecosystem of semi- 
arid regions can be seen as making learners teachers as well as improving 
predictive ability. If the notion that every plant is an indicator of 
the condition of the soil can be taught as a matter of course on different 
levels of the educational system, schools (however humble) could become 
excellent reporting and collecting stations on the sub-regional level 
through an established system of weekly observations, involving teachers, 
students and their families as a living laboratory. Sponsored as a 
national awareness program by ministries of education and the like, this 
could be technically assisted by Peace Crops pers^^nnel, PL-480 food moni 
tors who travel to areas of the country periodically, locally operating 
U,S, and other voluntary agencies (CARE, CRS, SAWS and others). This does 
involve some commitment to a modest investment in reeducation^ and training 
of government employees and key informants to the system. The important 
factor in tlie information flow— from the field to a central point and 
back to the field again — is that it should include all the people who 
need it. This is life-saving, life-long learning, engaging all status 
levels and age-grades, ^ 

A more inner-directed learninp effort is the Lessons Learned System 
the Office of U,S, Foreign Disaster Assistance is developing, A tool for 
management decisions, it alerts to consistent performance failures in 
donor assistance in the past which must, therefore, be expected in the 
future; and it identifies those areas where consistent successes have 
occurred. The system enables recording and displaying of old and new 
lessons and evaluating old ones in' view of more recent experiences and 
new policies'^ Five elements describe the potential lesson to be learned: 
disaster context; activity undertaken or resource utilized; performance 
evaluation; cause or reason why x performed poorly or well; and a recom- 
mendation for enhancing or avoiding certain solutions* If the record of 
the past is consulted before embarking on a new and similar action, and 
the earlier recommendation is considered and acted upon, then the sub- 
sequent evaluation should reflect the impact of the first recommendation 
in a process of continual re-evaluation. Immediate learning, improvements 
in policy formulation are expected benefits. Foreseen is a revolving set 
of actions where experience analyzed leads to learning, leads to useful 
reports to policymakers, leads to improved policies, leads to improved 
response to disasters and a new round of experiences, analyses, reports 
and policy adjustments, l^ether the system is a realistic approach to 
a collective memory of the lessons of the past will rest in large measure 
on the ability of the evaluator to remain objective* This can be viewed 
as a microcosm of a learning society. As we know, objectivity is a 
learned, ordered, rule oriented attainment, itself an outcome of^ as well 
as Contibutor to, the process of life-long learning* The more societies 
seek out and enhance areas of problem-solving potential, the nearer man- 
kind will be to maximizing present evolutionary potential. 



REMINISCENCE: A NONFORMAL EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNIQUE FOR THE AGED 



George A. Hughston 

This study was conducted to investigate whether a short-term nonformal 
educational program has the potential for raising the cognitive abilities of 
older people. A group of persons using self adininistered new material, 
another using self administered reminiscence material and a control group 
were pretested on the Raven Standard Progressive Matrices. The new material 
educational technique presented learning problems of various kinds to the 
subjects, who did the specified operations. The reminiscence approach 
required the subjects to bring from memory all the elements upon which the 
operations were to be performed. A total of 83 elderly volunteer residents 
of three apartment complexes for the aged served as subjects, with ap- 
proximately equal numbers in each group. 'yV 

.. ■ . 

It was hypothesiEed that there would be significant differences in 
gain scores between the intervention group and that there would be signifi- 
cantly greater increases in scores for the reminiscence group than for the 
group using new material. It was further hypothesized that contributions 
of sex and years of education would, not contribute significantly to the 
variance. The traiining materials were presented in four weekly packets to 
be worked on by the individuals at their leisure for a period of about 
fifteen mdLnutes daily. All persons were visited in a friendly way at drop- 
loff and pick-up; the control group was also visited at the same intervals. 
Raven scores were obtained at posttest. 

The data were analyzed by analysis of variance and by analysis of 
covariance using the pretest as the covariant; t-tests were made of dif- 
ferences between gain scores of the three groups. The analyses showed 
that method and method by sex were significantly cohtributary to the - 
variance. Women increased their Raven scores Very significantly by the 
reminiscence method, while men gained more from the method using new 
material. There were no significant differences, however, between gain 
scores for either sex or for the combined sexes. Neither sex nor years of 
education contributed significantly to the variance. ^ 

This study gives evidence that persons are interested in their own 
cognitive functioning and are self -motivated to undertake nonformal ex- 
periences they believe will benefit them. The simple tasks undertaken gave 
modest, at least temporary, gains 
practice. 




could not be accounted for by test 
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PARTICIPATORY EVALUATION 
IN NONFORMAL EDUCATION 



David C. Kinsey 

The paper begins with a discussion of the need for a richer variety of 
approaches to formative evaluation that are suitable for use by practitioners '* 
in nonformal education programs and take into account the particular sensi- 
tivities and constraints in such settings. In programs that are character- 
ized by overworked personnel and limited resources, by informal and short- 
term learning programs, and by voluntaxV, task oriented learners, many tradi- 
tional evaluation procedures are not appropriate. Methods must be adapted so 
as to avoid disnij^tion and thrieat, to be useable by program personnel and 
clientele, and to provide useful results with minimal delay. ^ 

«» , . , ... ' 

Participatory evaluation may represent an important dimension in sUch, 
adapted approaches^. to formative evaluation, The^ rationale for using some mode 
or degree of partijjtfjy.on is viewed in reference to its practical, pedagogical, 
programmatic and ^H^^^l functions. In theory, participating parties can 
range from prografl^^s and staff to learners and community members. The degree 

their participation may vary from simple reactions and feedback to active 
roles in evaluation planning, iraplementation^pr analysis , Further , partici- 
pants may deal with one or more Of the different aspects of the program - its 
context i inputs, process orvproduct - and may do so at one of more points in 
the time sequence of program development. 

In practice, the potential for effective use of participatory evaluation 
in nonformal education is impe'ded by a tendency to polarize the options. On 
one hand participation in evaluation, if not neglected altogether, is typically 
limited to using selected participants as informants. This may be due to not 
seeing how more participation is either desirable or feasible. On the other 
hand, enthusiasts occasionally urge comprehensive participation and their evalu- 
ation plans exceed the capacity and tolerance of the system and people involved. 
Hence the need for attention^ given to considerations and methodological options 
for simple or middle level mixes of part^|.patory evaluation. 

A major section of the paper is devoted to considerations that may help 
one to decide whether to stress participation, and to find the level, moments, 
degree and populations where this can be most beneficial and feasible. Three 
sets of qualifying conditions that merit consideration in making these decis- 
ions are proposed. A) Objectives of participation . The identification, on a 
suggested spectrum of possible purposes for promoting participation, of which 
objective is to be emphasized will help determine where and how participatory 
efforts atre best to be focused, B) Limits on participation . A consideration 
of the categories of possible constraints on effective participation will assist 
a filtering out or modification of plans so as to increase the feasibility of 
what is attempted. C) Methods of evaluation. The evaluation method to be 
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used, from a list of options that range from soft and low demand methods to 
harder, higher demand methods, will have a direct bearing on what kin^ of par- 
ticipation will be useful and practical. 

To put these conditions into a .framework that will help one, make judge- 
ments about the optimal focu3 for participator) efforts, a three dimensional 
reference grid is outlined. The dimensions and their respective components are 
as follows. I) Content of Evaluation : Context - Input - Process - Product. 

II) Phases of Evaluation : Planning - Implementation - Analysis - Action. 

III) Participants in Evaluation : Programmers - Staff - Learners - Community. 
Choices about the mix of components to emphasize in a given participatory 
acti^vity will be influenced by a concurrent, or alternating, reference' to 
qualifying conditions A-B-C. If, for example, an important objective of en- 
couraging participation (A) is to sensitize staff about learner reactions to 
teaching methods, it might initially be decided to have staff and learners (III) 
focus on process (I) and deaL with all. phases of the evaluation (II). Reference 
to the nature and degree of limits on participation (B) by these groups in this 
particular program setting might indicate that learners could most feasibly 
participate on the implementation and analysis phases. The evaluaj;|^ method (CV 
to be used would then have to be suitable for these groups as wellJ.M^or ^the 
purpose. This process can help indicate where either participatiok^S^t'iables , 

or purpose-method decisions, may have to be adjusted to make the. f it ^brk^ble. 
It may also serve to suggest if and at what points the aid of an opt^ide spec- 
ialist in evaluation should be sought. 

The final section of the paper deals with the nature of existing evalu- 
ation methods in the literature that provide for elements of participation, 
and how this irregular body of options can be enriched. The most common vari- 
ety of existing participatory methods deal with learner reactions and self- 
assessment, though examples are also cited on staff or citizen assessment of 
the achievement of program objectives, participatory assessment of a complete 
system, etc. Gaps and needs are noted. 

Two approaches are suggested as being useful for developing options for 
participatory evaluation in nonformal education. One involves the selection 
of promising participatory models from the evaluation literature or from other 
fields (e.g., problem-solving methods, social work literature), adapting them 
to the evaluation needs and program constraints of a nonformal education 
setting, field testing the adapted methods and revising them. The other is to 
identify modes of participation already operating in a program setting, experi- 
mentally add evaluative activities and components on an incremental basis, and 
select the most proijiising for revision and further development. Examples are 
given of adapted participatory methods that have resulted from each approach 
as we have used them in connection with field programs of the University of 
Massachusetts. The paper concludes with an identification of needs for further 
research and development on participatory evaluation in nonformal education. 



o _ 
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A MODEL INSTfWCTICNAL DESIGN 

FOR coMMUNiry Gentry of 

BISTITOPIONALIZED ADUI^ 



Hilda Itoehnleiri, M,Ed,-^ 



Abstract For An Mult Education Act Special Project 

The Adult Education Rpgram at Crownsvllle- Hospital Center, a multi- 
purpose Maryland state facility, vas avarded a federal grant to develop, 
inplement, and evaluate a model Instructional design for the corntrunlty re-entr^/ 
of ^ Institutionalized adults. The project began In Decenber, 1976 and lasted 
until June 30, 1977. 

Ihe 38 students enrolled in the program were described as economically 
and educationally impoverished vd.th additional problems that included physical 
handicaps, owotional handicaps, family problems^ dellquency and/or multi-- 
learning disabilities. Class size was held to an enrollment of 16 at any one 
time, with an average daily attendance of nine, 

^.litB? insti*uctlonal design which resulted from this Pilot Project 
ms^a Guia4 entitled, "Comnunity Re-Entry". The guide was intended to be 
used by educators familiar with the affective domain, a distinctive feature 
and objective in this instructional process. Effective use of the affective 
errphasis required availability of counselling or advisory services for each 
staff lOQriber; 

Standardized achievement tests, the Adult Performance Level Survey 
(APL), and pre and post tests for each lesson were used as measuring instru- 
naents, Coirparison between the pre and post tests showed surprising growth 
^ short term recall. However, the APL did not prove to be a reliable 
instrument for determining community readiness. Patients' target problems 
were more specifically identified in the Comnunity Re-Entri^ Guide prepared 
for this pilot project and, generally, not included as test items on the APL, 

Ihe short stay in the institution coupled with the high rate of 
recidivism indicated a strong need for the guide to be used in comnunity 
resources as well as in the' state hospitals, Moreover, diagnosis and 
treatment performed within the hospital facility should be useful and there- 
fore forwarded to similar community educational programs in order to provide 
meaningful patient aTtercare and continuing educational services for the 
discharged client. 



1 .« 
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_ , ' This kind pf planning for Ui^ future will probably necessitate 
collaboration between the State Department of Education and the State 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene. Such a Joint effort could 
facili^t^ate a second pilot project for operation within a conmunity mental 
health facility It is also recornnended that a source of qualified people 
to Inplement the, design elsewhere be provided by identifying specific 
professional course work for people with various backgrounds to prepare 
thonselves as Eiucational Counselors in the mental health field • A final 
recorm^ndatibn as a. follow-up of this project would be, the development 
of an APL form appropriate to the more Ijimediate needs of the instltutiona-- 
lized population.. 
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THE BUSINESS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION: A SMALL 
/ BUSINESS ENTREPRENEUR PROGRAM 



Rex L» LaMore and Tyler S. Newton^ 



The necessity for a comprehensive and adequate educational program for 
small t>usiness entrepreneurs is critical. In 1974, Dun and Bradstreet fotmd ^ 
that si. 9% of all new businesses fail within the first five years of operation* 

' The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in their Business Planning Guide 
vrt'itten by David H. Bangs, Jr., and Williahi Osgood, 1976, state that over ^ 
9b% fail within the first ten years. ^ 

A 1976 Dun- and Bradstreet survey of 9,623' businesses revealed that manage- 
9nt incompetence is the greatest UnderlyiiKg cause for these business failures 
iln every business and category, manufacturer, wholesalers, retailers, con- 
struction and commercial sales. 

■ • 

Small business owners need new education and training programs which 
are specific to small business problems. 4 

This data along with the rising concern for the erosion the, economic 
base in out urban . communities leads one to conclude that there is a signifi- 
cant need for small business education iti our communities. 

The Center for Urban Affairs in the College of Urban Development at 
Michigan State University along with the Greater Lansing Urban League has 
recognized this serious lack of educational opportunities for^small business 
entrepreneurs. Together we have developed, through a series of pilot demon- 
stration programs, an innovative and effective educational series to address 
the specific needs of. small business people in the greater Lansing community. 

Through the utilization of an advisory committee composed of local 
business people, university faculty and students, state and local agencies, 
financial institutions and concerned citizens, a variety of community resources 
were pulled together to focus on the key aspects and necessary information required 
for the development of a successful small business. 



Rex L. LaMore, Coordinator and Specialist for Community Development 
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These planning efforts resulted in the implementation of two educational 
series targeted for two different populations, i.e., those not now in busi- 
ness and those in an existing business who desired further information on 
how to improve or expand their business opportunities. 

Since the Initiating A Small Business program which was offered in the 
Fall of 1977 and the Maintaining a Small Business series which was offered 
in the Spring of 1978, 59 participants received nationally recognized Continu- 
ing education Units from^ Michigan State University for successfully completing 
the course. 

In the Summer of 1978, a mailed follow-up evaluation was conducted of 
these 59 participants, (some of which were couples) to assess the impact of 
this program on their business decisions. A 62.5% response rate was realized 
in this evaluation. 

The initial analysis of the data has shown that of those who responded, 
33.3% started a new, or expanded an existing-business since attending their 
respective program. An overwhelming 88.9% of these respondents agreed the 
small business educational program benefited their business. This compares 
to 96.7% of all respondents who agreed the program made them more knowledge- 
able aljout starting or expanding a business. 

Additional information was gained in this evaluation regarding the > 
financing aspects of starting or expanding a business. Personal savipgs and 
conventional loans were most frequently used as a source of capital, 55% for 
those respondents who starte4 or expanded a business used this type of 
financing. The remainder used the Small Business Administration guaranteed 
loans or other sources. 

In regards to management sicills which is a significant reason for 
business failures 60% of the respondents initiated new bookkeeping measures 
as a result of participating in the program. 

The analysis contained here is still preliminary ^ further longitudinal 
evaluation needs to be conducted. It appears that the educational series 
offered through the efforts of a broad community based advisory committee with 
the assistance of the Center for Urban Affairs at Michigan State University 
and the Greater Lansing Urban League is having a significant impact on the 
development of sound small businesses in the greater Lansing community. 
Similar programs can easily be duplicated in other communities thus facili- 
tating the development of a strong economic base for small businesses through- 
out the nation. Now more than ever in our fluctuating economy, stable business 
development is essential to the health* growth of our communities. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPATION^. OF OVER-SIXTY 
ADULTS IN NONFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Penny Love and Betty Seldel^ 



Introduction 



With the Increased foctis on p^vldlng educational opportunity for 
adults, a primary concern Is motivating over-sixty adults to partici- 
pate. It has become evident* that , despite the tuition-free educational 
programs that may ]be provided, a very small percentage of over-sixty 
adults engage in these activities, in view of the educational 
qolBBUnity^a connltment to. the concept of "lifelong learning," this study 
Was designed to explore those factors affecting participation of over 
sixty adults in nonformal education programs and to make an assessment 
of the significance of these factors. One program that has been highly 
successful in attracting participation by over-sixty adults is the Title 
VII Nutrition Project for the Elderly, "Eating Together in Baltimore." 
This research explores facjtors that would Influence the ovef-slxty adult 
who. attend the nutrition project to participate .in nonformal education 
courses, and develops Information useful in structuring a model for such 
educational programs. 
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Methodology • 

In the development of a methodology for the collection of data, 
provision had to be made for the variance of background in the 
participants. Two assessment techniques were employed. First, a survey 
Instrument was developed to examine, in a non-threatening and anonymous 
atmosphere, some of the factors that would affect enrollmeuc in and 
completion of nonformal education programs by over-sixty adults. Second^ 
an in-depth group discussion was arranged with the participants, and that 
information deparately documented. The sample Included over two hundred 
urban, over-sixty adults of botji sexes, of various ethnic groups, of five 
different "nutrition sites," and of a wide range of educational backgrounda 
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Thm Inforaatlon vas programmed iuto'^twD general areas: the first five 
fac.tors were planned to dellnlate personal and attltudlnal perceptions, 
and the remaining seven questions addressed factors that could be 
motivational in participation in educational courses. The tabulated 
personal and attitudinal data classified the participants as follows: 
95Z "felt great to average"; 84Z viewed themselves to be "as smart or 
much smarter than younger people"; 96Z considered themselves "very to 
average attractive"; 76X knew that over-sixty adults could take free 
college courses. Data relative to motivatiojnal factors for particl- ^ 
pation in courses indicated the following results: 77% would be most 
comfortable taking courses at "nutrition" sites. 12% at another place 
in the neighborhood, and 9% at the college; 59% found "food" as part 
of the educational program very important; 28% indicated they would 
attend courses if given free transportation to the school^ 37% would go 
in the neighborhood; 83X would take certain subjects onlyTVjhe ranking 
of those factors most important in the decision to take a course was: 
first, what you would be learning; second, whether the teacher was 
interesting; third, convenience of location; fourth, the time of day; 
fifth, whether food would be served with the course; and sixth, if the 
school would give a certificate. Responses to the final two questions ' 
were influenced by the fact that 55% of the respondents had been involved 
in taking non-credit courses in personal adjustment and productive 
living given by local community colleges at the* nutrition sites: 53% 
Indicated havitig taken a college course and 47% had not. Factors that 
made a course worthwhile: what you have learned; having an Interesting 
teacher; the people you meet and having fun. In the discussions, a Qged 
to participate In activity that increases feelings of self-worth and 
dontinuing productivity was identified as of primary concern. The fears 
of failure in any educational undertaking were emphasized. Subjects for 
future study were: basic reading, writing and arithmetic; psychology; 
health education; communication skills; economics and political science; 
and cultural arts. 

Concluiions 

On the basis of the statistical and informati^l data in the research, the 
following can be extrapolated for the development of nonformal education 
courses for over-sixty adults: content should ^address needs as perceived by 
the B^rtlcipants; the instructor should be interesting, sensitized and attun- 
ed to address these joteeds; careful consideration must be given to: student 
preferences for the tlmf^of day, the convenience of the location of the 
couree^ and the importance of including food service as part of the course. 
Some written certificate of completion should be awarded. If the research 
data generated by this study is incorporated in the design of nonformal 
education programs, over-sixty adults will be motivated to participate. 



A STUDY OF BLACKS IN GLENARDEN AND 
THEIR ATTITUDES TOW^ VOLUNTEERISM 



Viola F. Mason and Gene Whaples 



This study was designed to obtain a^broader understanding of black 
residents oi* all economic levels emd their attitudes toward volunteering. 
It was hypothesized that black residents of a multi-socioeconomic resi- 
dential area woxxld reveal strong positive attitudes towards volunteerism. 
It was sub-hypothesized that: (l*) blacks volunteer -primarily in church 
groups; (2) athletic groups are the second most served by volunteers; 
(3) females are likely to volunteer more frequently than males; '(U) age 
is associated with frequency of volunteer work and (5) health is associ- 
ated with frequency of volunteer work. 

To obtain data for the study, a random sample of 1975 residents was 
selected from Glenarden, Maryland. Glenarden is a predominantly black 
community in Prince George's county, Maryleuid with a popxilation of U,502. 
The household base population is 99^' "Black. (The research tool was per- 
sonal interviews using an interview schedxxle. ) In the first part of the 
schedule residents were asked to answer questions regarding their volunteer 
activities for the past twelve months. The second part of the questionnaire 
referred to feelings and- self concepts of the res'idents and utilized Ros- 
enburg Self-Esteem Scale. . ^ 

Data were analyzed using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences. 
The Descriptive Statistics Sub-Program in particular was used. 

The findings of the study supported the hypothesis that the attitudes 
of blacks in multi-socioeconomic residential areas reveal strong positive 
attitudes towards volunteerism. 

Attitudes were significant in the following comparison: 

1. Blacks volunteer primarily in church groups. 

2. Athletic groups are the second primary groups of volunteerism. 

3. Females are likely to volunteer more frequently ,than do males. 



^Viola F. Mason, Cooperative Extension Service Agent, H-H and Youth, 
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Maryland. College Park, Maryland 20742. 



k. Age is associated with frequency of volunteer work. 
5. Health is associated Kith frequency of volunteer work. 

Data did not support sub-hypothesis that athletic groups are the second 
most popular area for volunteer work. 

Chi square analysis was run on the variables of age, income, health and 
sex. There was no significant relationship, except with the .variables of 
sex, volunteerism and sports. 



FULL-TIME FACULTY MEMBERS* PERCEPTIONS OF AN? INVOLVEMEl^T 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICES AT SELECTED COMMUNITY COLLEGflS 



Dennis F, Michaels^ 



This study Investigated the nature of full-time faculty members' percep- 
tions of and involvement in community services at selected community colleges 
in Ohio. Comminity services was subdivided into five components concerning 
'administration, quality of instruction, programs, purposes, and students. In- 
volvement by faculty in community services was divided into four components of: 
planning comnunlty services; teaching community services; number of commuftity 
services activities taughf ; and method of compensation for teaching community 
services activities. A secondary purpose was to provide demographic information 
about full"*time faculty members. 

The following variables were used to test null hypotheses concerning full- 
time faculty members' perceptions of and involvement in community services: sex; 
planning involvement in cotmnunity services; teaching involvement in community 
services; chronological age; previous employment level; number of years employed 
at a community college; preferred educational level for employment; academic 
rank; subject fijatter area; highest degree held; number of community services 
activities taught; and method of compensation for teaching community services. 

A random sample of 300 was drawn from a population of 841 full-time faculty 
from six of the seven locally supported community colleges in Ohio, A Likert- 
type scale of 35 statements was used to measure the respondents' perceptions of 
and involvement in community services. The survey was reviewed by a jury of 
educators and was field tested by 10 randomly selected full-time community col- 
lege faculty members. Five mailings and one on site visitation accounted for a 
return rate of 83.0 percent. The data from the respondents' surveys were trans- 
ferred to IBM keypunch cards. The data were analyzed utilizing the computer 
T program. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences . 

'* The data were analyzed by either the t tebt or the analysis of variance. 
If the Anova resulted in a -statistically significant difference, then Scheffe's 
post hoc analysis was employed to isolate the presence, nauture and extent of 
the difference. The alpha level chosen for rejection of each hypothesis was 
the .05 level of significance. Demographic data were described and discussed 
through frequency distributions, measures of central tendency and crosstabulation 
procedures. The subjective comments of the Optional Question were grouped into 
categories and ^ny noticeable trends were discussed. 



Inferential Data . 

Among the major findings of this study were: 
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^ Female full-time faculty had more favorable perceptions of community ser- 
vices programs than male full-time faculty. 

Full-tline faculty who helped plan community services activities had more 
favorable j^rceptions of community services administration than those with no 
planning involvement. 

Full-time faculty who taught community services activities had more favorer 
able perceptions of community sexr^ices programs than those with no teaching irv^ ' 
volvement. 

Full-time faculty grouped according to previous emplojrment level had favor-- 
able perceptions of community services administration and were significantly in- 
volved in teaching connninity services activities. Full-time faculty with no pre- 
vious employment experience were more involved in planning community services 
than those with prior employment at a community-Junior college. 

Full-time faculty grouped accordinpwto number of years employed at a coimnu- 
nity college had favorable pejrceptions of community services programs. Full-time 
faculty with one to two years community college employment were more involved in 
planning community services activities than those with three to four years em- 
ployment at a community college. 

Instructors had more favorable perceptions of community services than pro- 
fessors or associate professors. 

Full-time faculty grouped According to subject matter area had favorable 
perceptions of conmmnity services administration^ and purposes. Full-time faculty 
in counseling had more favorable perceptions of 6d|imunity services purposes than 
those in the bunanities-languages . 



Summary of Respondents' Characteristics 

Demographic information provided by respondents leads to the description of 
the typical community college full-time faculty member in Ohio as male (64.3 per- 
cent); between 30 to 39 years old (39.4 percent); previously employed at the K-12 
educational level (28.9 percent); currently employed at a community college from 
seven to eight years (21.7 percent); prefers to be employed at a community college 
(81.9 percent); is an assistant professor (37.8. percent) ; teaches in the techni- 
cal-occupational field (39.4 percent); and has a^ masters degree (71.9 percent). 

Furthermore, he has helped plan community services activities (54.6 percent) 
but probably has not taught^^ community services activity (60.2 percent). If he 
taught within community services, chances are he taught from one to two activities 
(62.6 percent) and has been paid on an over-load basis (50.5 percent), 

-vat 

Suggestions for Improving the Community Services Division 

Responses were grouped into seven major categories inclusive of an 'other' 
category. Excluding the 'other' category (N«23) the rank order of respondents' 
suggestions for Improving the community services division were as follows: First, 
the community services division should survey community needs (N=27); second, a need 
for increased publicity and public relations for community services programs and 
services (N-18); third, improved administration and organization of the community 
services division (N«17); fourth, more full-time faculty involvement (N=16); fifth, 
additiohal financial assistance for community services (N=15); and finally, more 
special interest courses (N»13). ^ 
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TOWARD AN ASSESSMBNT OF ADULT LEARNERS' REASONS FOR 
PARTICIPATING IN EDUCATIONAL STUDY: 
' A TYPOfiOGICAL ANALYSIS^ 

2 

Barry R« Morstain 



One af the more recognisable trends in higher education is the ever grow- 
ing ninnber of part-time adult learners in colleges and universities. The 
concept of lifelong learning is here, and coupled with concerns about "new 
markets" to iielp counteract a projected decline in full-time (usually 18 to 
22 year-old) enrollments, postsecondary institutions are creating options 
and programs to serve a heterogeneous adult learner clientele. And it 
seems desirable to develop suqh programs in light of the needs and interests 
of the learners to be served. 

Institutions have little information on the reasons or motivations of 
adults which influence their decision to engage in further study. Most efforts 
by. researchers have been devoted to conceptualizing and developing survey 
inventories; little work has been done with the resultant factor dimensions of 
adults' motivations in terms of looking at group profiles. When this has 
occurred, the groupingsv'^have' been done on the basis of demographic characteris- 
tics of adults, not similarities of learner groups in terms of motivational pro- 
files per se.' Ttiis study has as its purpose the development of a conceptual 
t:yp61ogy of adult learner motivations for participation in educational activit]^ 
and will^ consider.^-certain learning environment implications of such a typologici 
framework, " , i; 

Data 4or this investigation came from 648 adult learners, a one- fourth 
representative sample of all adults enrolled in part-time study at a north- 
eastern state college. Adults completed Boshier's Education Participation 
Scale , an attitudinal inventory which yield six reliable scale scores tapping 
the following mqtivations for pursuing education: Social Relationships, 
External Expectations, Social Welfare, Professional Advancement , Escape/Stimu- 
latioi^, and Cognitive Interest. After creating these six scale scores for each 
learner, based on respondeihts * rating of the importance of attitudinal partici- 
pation iteips, the scale scores were used in a multivariate cluster analysis 
statistical program run on the computer. The purpose of this program was to 
find, through empirically defensible means, groups of learners who had very 
similar motivational profiles across the six dimensions, while the derived 
groups had statistically dissimilar profiles from each other. In other words, 
was it possible to assimilate a group of adult learners who had a generally 
similar EPS profile? If so, how many distinct groups can be derived? 



This paper is based on a study published by this writer and Dr. John C. Smart, 
entitled' "A Motivational Typology of Adult Learners", Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion , Volume 48, No. 6*, Nov-Dec 1977, pp 665-679. 
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Results from thaL multivariate typological analysis suggested that five 
unique "profiles" were present—- each having a distinctive overall motiva- 
tional pattern different from one another. A multiple discriminant analysis was 
performed on the fi^e derived groups, and this statistical procedure provided 
additional verification of the five-group profile. These five groups were 
labelled or categorized based on their sa^lifent motivational characteristics.* They 
were: Non-Directed learner. Social learner, Career-Oriented learner, Stimulation- 
Seeking learner, and Life Change learner. This paper concludes by discussing phe 
research issues Involved in this type of study, and considerl^ng the kinds of 
programs and activities which may be of high interest to learners of each 
motivational type. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF THE ROLE OF EXTENSION HOME 
4 ECONOMICS SPECIALISTS 
IN MARYLAND 



Martha M. Myers and Gene €• Whaples 



The purpose of this study was to detemine what degree of emphasis 
Cooperative Eactension Service workers and volunteers in Maryland felt should, 
be and is now (1978) being given to selected functions of Extension home 
economics specialists. 

Data were collected from Extension professionals and paraprofessionals, 
county Extension Homemakers' Coi^cil presidents and secretaries, and home 
economics program advisory committee mttpfcers. The latter three groups are 
volunteers organized and trained by home economics agents. * 

The instrument used was an adaptation of one used in a similar but 
broader study conducted in Kansas in 196U. , The specialists' functions listed 
therein were expanded and redefined. Respondents rat^ the eighteen funct- 
ions as to "should be" and "is being" given emphasis on a scale of one (no 
emphasis) to five (major emphasis). The means of the ratings of the funct- 
ions were calculated and used to rank the functions for Extension group, 
distance from state Extension office, and supervisory district. 

Rank ordering of the functions showed that "Keeping up-to-date on per- 
tinent new developments and research in subject matter" was felt to deserve 
the most emphasis. "Performing direct service type activitiejjtoich as making 
visits to an individual home or business" should receive the IjjjjP&t. These 
^ two functions ra&ed the same as to how much emphasis respondents felt 
specialists were currently giving them. 

Comparison of the ranking of functions by Extension group indicated a 
high degree of agreement for each group between how much emphasis functions 
should be given and how much they were cuirrently being given. The highest 
positive correlation (+.89) between rankings 'for "should be" and "currently 
is" emphasis within a group occurred for home economics volunteers, indicat- ^ 
ing this group fel^ home economics specialists pi;it priority on the /unctions. ' 
that the "volunteers felt should be emphasized. Volunteers, however, felt 
that "Holding public educational meetings" should be given Uth priority 
while specialists ranked this l6th. Correlation between the specialists' 
.and volunteers' ranking of emphasis that "should be" given was +,6U, Only 
home economics paraprofessionals' ranking correla-^d lower (+.UT) with 
specialists'. Comparison of rankings by group also indicated high agree- 
ment on how much emphasis "currently is" being placed on functions. The 
greatest difference in rank occurred for "Advising research staff on the 
research needs and problems determined in the field." Specialists ranked 
this last while the whole population ranked it 11th, 
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There was little difference in the rankings ^given speciaiists • 
functions by the specialists themselves compared with respondents grouped ". 
by distance from the State Extension office. Rankings were more. highly - 
correlated on the "currently is" than on -the "should be". 

Respondents in the "far" group put "Training lay leadjers'" in sub J eqt' 
matter, its application and methods of presentat^dn" last in the "currently . 
is ranking while "intermediate" respondents ranked this function :15th, 
and near" respondents placed it 9th. . i 

When grouped by Extension supervisory district, respondents in , 
District 2 were in most, agreement -with^speciali&ts, a,s tp how'much ©nphasi'S 
should be given. Respondents in Di9tr|bt' ,V ag^e^d least with, tihe sptecial- ' 
ists. In the case of the "currently i^". ranking. District .1 agreed least 
with the specialists a«d District 3 mos.i. , ' •; ' - ' , A 

• , . ^ jj ■• ■ t . ' ' „ 

In gener&L, there was^a high degr&e 'd? agrefenrfit between-,the rankihgs 
of , the i.fiinctionte as to^phasi^ that s^ptUd b*e" giv^i* and ^pha'siS t^hat 
currently i's beirfe given by 'ali the groups ' and the- total population.^ Home 




ecoQoaics, speclW^ist^ agreed most .wltrh admlnlsiratoM as ^jf' liov functions 
. should b^artked, .ana with oth^r Extension ,specialis'ts as to how'tnuch 
■empli^sis is be^^ pij^ced on tl^CT^^ ^ ' * ^ ^ ' /' 
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THE FOOTSTEPS EXPERIENCE: FORMATIVE EVALUATION IN THE 
DEVEL0PI«i(4T OF LEARNING MATERIALS FOP ADULTS 



Carol M. Novalis^ 



FOOTSTEPS is a television series designed to help parents to better 
understand their young children, and to provide practical suggestions for 
coping with the everyday happenings of growing families. Starting this month, 
January 1979, the Public Broadcasting Service is broadcasting this series to 
all of Its member stations. The series of 20 programs also includes compre- 
hensive sets of curriculum materials for three separate audiences: school- 
based courses, informal discussion groups and individual home-based viewers. 
The U.S. Office of Education has funded this project 'for $4.5 million includ- 
ing all development, production and research. There will be 3G programs in 
the full series.. The last 10 are now in production. 

The FOOTSTEPS project incorporated intensive audience-based formative 
evaluation and research, involving some 4000 people in eight cities nation- 
wide. The audience's impact on the project has been tremendous. Their feed- 
back has affected content selection, storylines, scripts and title selection, 
among other thiags. The audience has forced the project to portray families 
and their problems realist ically--with everyday foibles, everyday problems, 
and everyday joys. 

Three major research methodologies were utilized: a national random- 
sample telephone survey to determine information needs, a national field 
test to validate ^the three pilot programs and informal formative research 
which relied quite heavjily on group focus interviews with community groups. 
This latter component has significant value to developers of materials for 
adults. It can be characterized as a type of community education project in 
itself since, to recruit volunteers, we went out into the community to recruit 
participants from community organizations interested and active in their own 
parent education projects. Many of these groups inco^rporated our activities 
into their ongoing schedules and used our materials as starting points for 
their own further/investigations pi the themes our materials were about. 
This process not only gave us feedback ibout the materials, but also about 
how the materials were used by different groups. In turn, this influenced 
our selection of format, style arid content for print materials accompanying 
the series. 



^Carol M. Novalis, Technical Manager, Applied Management Sciences, Inc., 
Suite 701, 962 Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland ,^20910. 

FOOTSTEPS was develo]^ed by a consortium consisting of Applied Management 
Sciences, a research and consulting firm in Silver Spring, Maryland; the 
Educational jpim Center, a production company for educational programs, and 
the InstitiiTC for Child Study' at the University of Maryland, which oversaw 
content development. Kentucky Educational Television is presenting the 
series .on PBS. \ 
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The group focus technique itself is one that is readily adaptable to. 
the smallest of projects. While we had an extensive budget and staff for 
this activity, we also met with many more people than is essential to ade-, 
quate feedback in most projects. We used this technique for both print 
and film materials.. For the films and small amounts of printed materials, 
we generally presented the materials to the participants for the first time 
at the time of the meeting. We then obtained fresh, immediate reactions to 
a series of questions specifically aimed at: assessing the impact and 
quality of the message bdlft|f' communicated by our materials, assessing the 
audience's like or dislike of the materials, and probing areas where the 
materials lacked in clarity, appeal or relevance. We were particularly con- 
cerned throughout that the product reflect real situations, real problems 
and real people. In our discussions, therefore, we encouraged reactions to 
the realism and also enc?Duraged the participants to relate personal anecdotes. 
Many of these anecdotes were later incorporated into materials as examples, 
or as segments of stories. Where materials were too long to be presented at 
the same time as the interview, they were distributed to part icipants 'earlier 
in the week, and the meeting of participants consisted -solely of the inter- 
view which was similar to that explained above. 

Analysis of the group interview results, which were recorded and tran- 
scribed in as much detail as possible, was limited to communicating the 
audience's remarks to producers and i^pntent developers and explaining where 
the emphasis and main concerns of the group seemed to be aimed. As might 
be expected, there was often disagreement within groups and between groups. 
When this occurred, producers could only rely on their own creative instincts 
as to what needed changing and how to change it. While, at first, this dis- 
turbed the researchers, eventually, as communication among the project staff 
improved, researchers found that they could trust those creative instincts-- 
and producers could trust the reactions of the audience. 

'After a year of utilizing this technique on the pilot programs, the 
national field test of the pilots was conducted under actual broadcast con- 
ditions in six cities nationwide. Formal questionnaires were used, adminis- 
tered both by mail and by telephone. The items were constructed to test 
whether the informal research had been of value as well as to directly assess 
audience reactions in other parts of the country. Both the series and the 
research methodology were validated in this way. We have continued using 
the group focus technique in the ensuing production to good effect. 




WHERF WOtn.n YOU GO? A STUDY OF RF.STPENTS' 
AWARENESS OF COMMUNm SERVICES 
IN A RURAL COUNTY. 




Eugene H. Owen 





One of the problems in the delivery of community services in rural and[ 
[ ui;|ban |ireas is that residents often do not know of the existence of public 

serivces thdt could h^lp them. Often, even if residents of an area do know ^ 
ii>£ a public service it is not their first line of defenie in solving problems. 
WiiJpaper focuses on responses of residents ir^ a rural county on the Eastern 
3)ic>.^.o Maryland to questions about how they would get help in twelve problem 

•|l*aif The overall study is designed jto help county agency personnel to 

letter delivery services to the residents of the county by documenting the 

residents' general level of knowledge of agencies. . 

The problem areas include day care, drug and alcohol counseling, emergency 
sfid, employment, health, income, juvenile services, mental health and other ^ 
counseling, physical rehabilitation, recreation, services to the aging and 
youth development. In the coimty under -study there existed public agencies 
or organizations to aid with each' of the problem areas listed above. 

' The sanple was 131 randomly selected households in a rthral county in 
Maryland. The sanqjle was stratified by population density (i.e., town, village, 
and open countryside) so that different residence patterns would be represented. 
The study, funded by the Maryland Agricull^ural Experiment Station, was part of 
an overall examination of service delivery and use. Personal interviews were 
conducted in the homes of the respondents by a team of local interviewers 
recruited specifically for the survey. Respondents were asked where they would 
send someone having any of the above problems. Open ended questions were then 
coded into seven response categories. These categories are: agency, non-agency 
or^ization, family or self, other individual, church or minister, don't know 
and no answer. The agency category included all publicly and some privately 
funded agencies in the county. Non-agency was used to categorize all responses 
. pertaining to organizations that were not members of the local inter-agency 
council. These included service and civic clubs, as well as police and fire 
departments. All references to other members of the respondent's family or to 
himself were coded as family or self. Other individual .included all references 
to people outside i)^ the respondent's family, such as doctor, lawyer, or 
counselor. Church or minister wgis separated from non-Vgency and other indi- 
vidual since local key informants emphasized the role of the rural church in 
problem solving. When respondents said they didn't know where to go for help 
with a problem, the answer was coded as don't know. No answer, of course, was 
reserved for those cases in which the respondent gave no answer ta the question 
presented to him. 



^Research. Assistant, Research Team in Applied Social Sciences, Department 
of Agricultural and Extension Education, University of Maryland, College Park. 
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It i*as found t^at responses varied greatly by problem area. Agency was 
the most frequent r^ponse for all problem areas except for mental health and 
other counseling services. For mental health and other counseling services, 
church or minister was the most frequent response (35%). Over half the 
respondents answered a^gency for the following eight problem areas: employment 
(86%), physical rehabilitation (81%), income (74%), health (72%), youth 
development (66%), recreation (63%), day care (58%), and emergency aid (54%). 
Less than half the respondents answered agency ^or the remaining four problem 
areas. For three problem areas, non-agency organizations were seen a^ 
providers of service by a Urge proporation of 'the population: drug and 
alcohol counseling (28%), emergency aid (21%), services to the aging (23%). 
Other individuals were important service providers in three service areas: 
health (28%), mental health (23%), and recreation (23%). The church or 
minister's influence was greatest in solving problems relating to mental 
health (35%), juvenile services (19%), aSid youth development (13%). Respondents 
seemed to not know where to send people in relation to the following problems: 
day care (30%), income (26%), services to the aging (26%), juvenile services 
(25%), drug and alcohol (22%), youth development (17%), recreation (15%), 
emergency aid (14%), physical rehabilitation (14%), and mental heajth (11%). 
Less than 10% of the respondents fell into the family or self and no answer 
categories for each problem area. 

A cross- tabulation by family life cycle as used by Konan and Longest 
X1977) was performed. No overall pattern* across problem areas emerged. 



2 

Konan, Mildred and James Longest, Families' Use of Health Services in 
a Nonmetropolitan County: An Exploratory Study of Family Life Cycle, Income 
and Patterns of Use , MP 901, Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, f977, 
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PATTERNS OP PARTICIPATION IN LIFE LONG LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
OF PARENTS WITH CHILDREN IN ALTERNATIVE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



David J. tratto^ 
Robert N* Jackson 



In lifelong learning efforts, the en4)hasis is on building a process of 
inquiry and support for continuing education at both an individual and insti- 
tutional level. This inquiry and support involves a resocializatim of adults' 
and children's attitudes. It also involves legitimating those attiwties in the 
institutions through which life long learning opportunities can be facilitated. 

Many studies Ijave examined lifelong learning needs aijd motivations. This 
study examines those factcnrs in special circumstances relevant to the building 
of a lifelong learning process. The parents of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
at three public elementary schools are the object of this study. Two of the 
schools are new "alternative" public schools. One is a "structured open" 
school and the other is a "classic traditional" school. The third school is a 
"standard modem" school.. What kinds of parents are- choosing alternative 
schools for their children? How do supporters of alternative models differ in 
their lifelong learning activities from consumers of the standard modem model 
of education? " ^ . 

In general, parents who send their chiTHren to altemative schools engage 
in educational and continuing education activities more than parents ^f 
children in standard modem schools. Parents connected to altemative schools 
have higher participation levels than parents connected to standard modem 
schools on educational activities that involve self-planned leaming projects, 
learning activities designed and taught by teachfers, workshops, and new edu- 
cational activities. Additionally parents connected with structured open 
schools have higher participation levels on organizing associations for edu- 
cational purposes and on peer generated leaming activities than standard 
lem parents. 



Parents who send their children to altemative forms of public education 
differ froth parents whose children attend standard modem schopls regarding 
their preferences to edu<^tional styles. . These differences are, however, 
very much tied to the coirefent of the leaming activity. For job related . 
leaming activities, supporters of altemative forms of public education are 
more likely to choose structured leaming styles than consumers of standard 
modem public education. This holds -^olf^Tearning whose content is public 
affairs and current events. Conversely, consumers of standard ^modern public 
education are more likely to prefer a self-directed leaming style for job 
related leaming than others. These di:||^rences disappear when the content 



^David J. Pratto and Robert N. Jackson, Department of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, Greensboro, North Carolina 27412, 



of the learning activity is related to hobbies. Finally, Jftgarding learning 
style preferences, parents who support structured open schooling are more 
likely than other parents to prefer a self-directed learning style for learn- 
ing activities concerned with public affairs and current events. The degree 
of individualism is a dimension on which much of both the style and structure 
of education can be debated. 

The general dichotomy between parents whose children attend alternative 
schools and those whose childr.en attend standard modem schools is not sus- 
tained when looking beyond educatiopal participation and preferences to 
issues j>f community participation. In examining differences in participation 
levels in-coifimunity organizations and in leisure activities, parents who 
choose the classic traditional mode of education for their children differ 
from parents who choose etther the structured open model or the standard 
modem model of education. Specifically, classic traditional oriented 
parents are^more likely to participatfe in Qhurch groups, sports clubs, / 
veterans clubs, professional and academic organizaiiions and civic groups! than 
other parents. These same classic traditional oriented parents are more\like 
ly to attend sporting events and work as volunteers. The exceptions to tH« 
greater leisure activity among classic traditional parents is that structure 
open oriented parents are more likely to read for pleasure than either of the 
other group of parents, and they are more likely to find pleasure in being 
alone than parents oriented to the standard modem model of education. And 
finally, parents whose children consimie standard JM^em education through 
their children are more likely to engage in sporJuk^ch provide physical 
exercise than parents who support alternative foBHSf education. 

These findings do not support a single line of interpretation but they\ 
are indicative of the complexity of the issues involved when considering 
social structures which may be conducive to lifelong leaming. There are 
policy considerations which may use the results of this research. It is 
reasonably clear, but not simple in results, that parental decisions about 
their children's schooling are consistent with and reflective of the parents' 
own lifelong leaming preferences and types of educational activities. It 
would be foolhardy to try to develop educatioMj. policies for lifelong leam- 
ing without paying attention to the socializaudti process ^s a process that 
clearly includes parents with schools and other social institutions. Finallyj 
In building a process of community educaitloii, attention should be paid to' 
the processes emerging in public schools and the resultant concurrent and 
complementary interactions of parents and children. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES AMONG MEMBERS OF COMMUNITY 
'volunteer GROUPS: ABSTRACT 



Thomas D. Queisser^* 



Background 

The incidence of volunteer activity has increased markedly over the last 
decade^ particularly among nontraditlotial volunteers and persons engaged in 
mutual help activities. Yet there is evld-ence that groups experience needs 
that keep them from functioning asa effectively as they might. The objective 
of the study abstracted here was to examine a sample of 300 volunteer groups 
and networks to determine priority organlutional needs and resources. The 
findings focusec) on identifying crucial nMdq for education, training, and\ 
other forms of needed assistance, and recommending ways .the assistance could 
be most useful. , 



Method 

The sample was drawn equally from six sites reflecting variety in region, 
population density, degree of organized volunteer activity, and other factors. 
Organizations Were chosen to reflect differences in purpose, size, age, and 
legal/financial status. The sample of organizations represented seven broad 
purposive types (education and employment; health and mental healtfh; family 
and social support services; civic affairs; environmental support and recre- 
ation; legal rights, civil rights, advocacy and political action; and indirect 
support services). Within groups, up to three respondents representing dif- 
ferent organizational perspectives were selected in-depth interviewing. 
The range of respondent types typically included a^eader or key staff person, 
a volunteer, and a recipient of services. 

Two contrasting methods for collecting data were used. Open- andf closed- 
ended questions elicited responses directly articulated by respondents. In 
qorder to collect information in addition to respondent attitudes and impres- 
sions, the critical incident technique was also used.' Critical incidents 
generated reports of actual individual and group behavior, and conveyed more 
behavioral exanutt.es of educational needs • 



Findings , ^ 

A wide range of educational needs were cited. Most fit under the 
following general categories: volunteer staff administration, community re- 
lations, organizational administration/development, program development and - 



Thomas D. Queisser, Associate Research Scientist, American Institutes 
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management, board and leadership skills, assessment/evaluation, f iindraising/ 
grantsmanship, helping/caregiving, routine office management, and legal/ 
governmental issues. Although there was general consensus regarding prioriiv 
issues,, three variables significantly affected the \ovel of criticality. 
First, there were differences between articulated needs and those inferred 
from critical incidents. Second, the three types of respondents reported 
priorities that reflected their respective vantage points. Third, needs 
varied somewhat by organization age or life-cycle stage. Priorities by 
organization purposive type were not major, however yisuggesting that other- 
wise dissimilar groups s+jare many needs. The latter finding Implies that ofie 
effective educational strategy to meet priority needs is to create opportu- 
nities which address the shared needs of a variety of organization types. 



Mj^mbers of volunteer groups often sought educational opportunities to 
meet perceived needs. Local, readily available sources of assistance (e.g., 
friends, colleagues, other groups, nearby educational facilities, local 
business and professional groups, informal networks) were most frequently 
tapped. When members took advantage of such opportunities, the outcome was 
judged to be only partly satisfactory. Based .on the study's findings, several 
policy recommendations designed to improve the availability and effectiveness 
of educational opportunities were proposed, 
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A REASON-ANALYTIC APPROACH TO STUDYING SELF-HELP .VOLUNTEERS: 
NOTES ON AN UNDERUTILIZED RESEARCH METHOD 



Norma R. Raiff"^ 



.The emerging popularity of self-help organizations (SHOs) over the past 
dfecade and a half has reached a point where they may be considered a mass 
phenomenon. There are approximately one half million SHOs In America today, 
yet we still lack quantitative data describing the characteristics of self- 
helpers, ^'pathways" to self -helping, and various outcomes associated with self- 
help participation.' This essay proposes that the research strategy known as 
"reason analysis" (Lazarsfeld, 1935, Kadushin, 1968) is an effective means 
of studying the self-help volunteer.,, ^ 

SHOs as Alternative Human Services 

I ^^^"^ : 

SHOs are here defined as voluntary associations composed of members who 
share a common and frequently stigmatized condition; membership is governed 
by rules of nonexclusion. SHGs exist to firovide members with mutual aid, 
information, positive feedback, and dissonance reduction. Their appearance 
may be predicted whenever social norms fail to provide meaningful guidelines 
for behavipr (as in the case of the recently widowed) or when highly expert 
bodies of knowledge fail to generate information required by lay actors in 
ordeir to negotiate ordinary environments (as in Alcoholics Anonymous). In 
this sense, SHOs m^y be viewed as major vehicles for socialization and re- 
socialization of adults into everyday life (Silverman and Murrow, 1976). 

States of Knowledge Relating to Volunteer Outcomes 

Major reviews of the difficulty in studying volunteers in general, and 
self-help volunteers is particular, are commonplace (see especially Lieberman 
and Borman, 1976; Sills, 1968; Smith and Reddy^97|J; Steinman if^^jtraunstein, 
1976). There is a general consensus that imprSjfcionistic singll^^^^fffe studies 
which cutrently dominate the field must be' replaced with survey o^b^; that 
time series information must be generated; and that techniques musr be developed 
which measure the dual effect of SHO voluntarism in both (a) changing and 
<b) sustaining pre-volunteer motivations, attitudes, opinions and other traits. 



^Norma R. Raiff, Visiting Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 
West Virginia University, Morgan town^ West Virginia 26505. V 
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Reason Analysis as a Research Strategy 



Reason analysis is a research strategy that is oriented toward discovering 
common motivations behind social choices. By repeating reason-analytic 
questions, researchers may discover "turnover" phenomena, such as shifts 
in opinion and priorities that may be logically assumed to be related to 
volunteer activity. It meets many of the research criteria specified by 
the authors in the" paragraph above. 

The essential idea behind reason analysis is to construct in advance of 
data collection a list of "reasons" which the researcher conceives as salient 
to. the acting individual's decision to behave in a singular manner, or which 
m^ restrict such a choice. This list of reasons allows the researcher to t 
introduce competing theoretical explanations offered by academicians to 
'Empirical test. The reader is referred to Kadushin (1968,^69), Suchman (1961) 
and Sills (1957) for excellent case illustrations and mor^^Bfctific directions 
on how to develop a reason-analytic framework. ^ 

The Uses of Reason Analysis in Organized Self -Helping 

" In 1977. we conducted an international survey of the volunteer group leaders 
and leader-administrators of RECOVERY , INC . , a major commi^ity-based self-help 
(mental health) resource. Three reason analytic questions were included in 
this self -administered mail questionnaire, they were: (a) initial reasons for 
going to RECOVERY, (b) reasons for extending "trust" to the SHO framework, and 
(c) reasons for becoming a volunteer. Through reason— analysis we were able 
to develop a profile of the self-help volunteer as he/she progresses through 
a self-helping "career". The large number of completed questionnaires (n=393) 
also indicates an additional research benefit of this method; that is, that 
it is comprehensible to lay frameworks and encourages subjects to provide 
answers that are subjectively defined by the latter as important. 
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.C0NTE»1P0RARY LEISURE RESEARCH: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
NONFORMAL LEISURE EDUCATION 



V 

Ronald P. Reynolds'^ 



Over the past decade, extant literatiire related to the field of leisure ser- 
vices has revealed two emerging trends which have implications *^for the imple- 
mentation of leisure education in non-traditional learning envirorunenl^s . 
These recent theoretical areas of interest center around the provision of 
leisure counseling as a facilitative process designed to improve individual 
lifestyles and the generation of new knowledge qpncerning the variables 
which modulate individual and group patterns of Leisure "behavior. To date, 
however, literature describing leisiire coianseling techniques and empirical 
investigat^ions addressed to the social -psychological phenomenon of leisure 
"behavior have not "been generally extended to nonformal educational settings. 
This paper examines two instruments - the time "budget and leisure interest 
finder and 'two psychological constructs - ne'eds and values with particular 
emphasis to their relevance for non-traditional fo^s of leisure education. 



Instruments ^ . 

T^me budgeting, a technique whereby individuals record or recount activities 
and the duration of these pursuits over a specified period has been ^tilized as 
a comparative research technique (Meissner, et^ a^i- 9 1975; Shaw, 19lf\ Szalai, 
1972) and as a facilitative tool in leisure counseling (McDowell, 1976). Time 
budget studies documenting sex differences in the amount of ava4l|iLable 'leisure 
time, variations in perceptions of individuals regarding the phenomenon of 
leisure and the potential which the technique has for leisure education are 
illustrations of its particular relevance to nonformal settings. 

Interest" finders represent a second commonly used technique in the leisure 
counseling process. Despite the potential dangers which have been associated 
with the procedure by Witt and Groom (1977) interest finders are readily 
available for use within non-traditional educational settings. The selection, 
administration , and interpretation of these and other leisure data collection 
methods will pose a definite challenge "to the nonformal leisure educator. 



Psychological Constructs 

The. concept of need satisfaction has only recently been applied to the study 
of leisure activity choices (Tinsley et^ al^. 5 1977) • Contemporary authors 
have tentatively labeled certain personality dimensions and types of under- 
lying motivations for participation in various leisuire pursuits. If 
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preliminary findings in this area are substantiated and expanded, non tradi- 
tional leisure providers will be forced to re-examine the types of services 
offere^ to clients at various stages of development and maturity. 

The notion of values also occupies a central position in the field of l^l§^e 
counseling. Indeed, a basic goal of many counseling processes is the e^ap|^^ 
ration axid possible alteration of values and attitudes concerning work e&W 
leisure. Investigators such as Kelly (1978) have identified the family as 
being the most significant force influencing the acquisition of predispositions 
toward certain leisure lifestyles. Those involved in non-traditional education 
must recognize the family unit as the basic source of values influencing lei- 
sure behavior. 
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TOWARD A MIXED-AGE SECONDARY CURRICULUM OPTION 



Judith P. Ruchkin, et al.^ ^ 



The prop^ters of a mixed-age secondary curriculum model seek to widen 
current discourse about an alternative role of the school as a facilitator 
of life transitions for adult||^ as well as adolescents. At a time when al- 
ternative sites and arrangements for schooling are widely discussed, it may 
also be useful to consider chronologically diversifying the membership of 
learner groups within the secondary school setting. A further goal of the 
presentation is sharing and exchange of information about a particular 
mixed-age curriculum model and learner group, which was joijitly piloted dur- 
ing summer 1977 by the Charles County (Maryland) Public Schools and the 
Department of Secondary Education of the University of Maryland, College 
Park. This demonstration and feasibility investigation was funded as a 
special project under the adult and basic education grants of the Maryland 
State Department of Education. 

ff 

Diverse disciplinary orientations were -d-ncludeH ^';.iong the developers 
and iraplementers of the curriculum model. They involved a ge,ogr|ipher- 
educat ionist , Joseph Cirrincione; a social studies teacher, Rosellen Harmon*, 
.a reading specialist, H. Beth Davey; a mathematics educator, Joan Scott and 
the project coordinator with reacting specialization, Stephen Steurer. The 
initial predispositions, shifting of Views and observations of this group 
have been reported recently (American Educational Research Association, 1978)/ 
These varied perspectives all relate to a project where "community in the 
modern setting", a social studies framework, served as the beginning concep- 
tual organizer, which was oriented, modified and refined as a response to 
participant expressed interests in developing literacy and numeracy skills. 
Judith P. Ruchkin of the University of Maryland, College Park, who conceived 
the project and served as its director, describes the conceptual bases under- 
girding the m^del and its evolution. She argues that expanding the secondary 
school clientele is an essential step in realizing life-long learning, partic- 
ularly for earlier generations, those unserved by public schools during prior 
periods of less than universal involvement in secondary schpoling. She claims 
further that mining generations results in a more viable learning group evi- 
dencing intergenerational civility and empathy and theroliy por.sesses potential 
for promoting cognitive and affective learning^ 
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'Judith P. Ruchkin, Associate Professor, Department ot" Secondary Education 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 

""Why a Mixed-Age Curriculum is Needed", a symposium held at the annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Toronto, OntarK), 
March 28, 1978. ^ < 
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^^1^^^^°^^^^^^^ P^ticjjip^nts, tecri^tuient activities, 
- ,^__^-^^ns-'and cliT^-e- is incjk^ded." r Highlights of the bases 
\9Cthe\furriculu5i design allying levelsWf feet, witti\ the needs af the 
learner, recurring societal prabiems. ^d* dis,ciT>linary emphases are also 
"detailed. A rationale is given fSr a 'curricular focal -point, which pro- 
vides a vehicle for dealing with the 'local Community and participant needs, 
placing^jjhese concerns within the context of a larger set of forces and 
issues generated by^Ainctioning in a modeirti urban and interconnected system. 

The form and refortn of secondary schooling have been in seemingly 
perpetual contention from the start of universal public secondary education 
in the United States. At present there are many calls for schooling to serve 
a more restricted role and/or clientele. These proposals suggest the creation, 
and presumably wide-spread operation, of alternative'^agencies supg^t^ting the 
transition of youth into adulthood as well as the life-long or recurrent learn- 
ing needs of pos tadolescents . These proposals have received serious attention 
to the point that it is worth exploring what might be done with existing 
secondary schools to respond to the current societal education needs. Rather 
than restricting the role and/or the function of secondary s*chaS4ing, or re- 
treating from its historic promise to serve all the citizenry, it may be possi- 
ble and desirable to expand both its clientele and program. 

Appropriate schooling for the citizens of a waiting 20th and an imminent ' 
21st century democracy is not readily agreed upon. This presents an additional 
challenge for curriculum development and instructional implementation. * The 
original night school of the early part of the century^ served to offer essential- 
ly the same academic skills and experiences to workingWouth as regular: schooling. 
Since that time adult school and learners have come to /be seen as having' distinct- 
ly different curricular and instructional needs. WheJier the range of human 
potential and need are so disparate as to require th^current degree of age seg- 
regation of learners is questioned and chronological diversity in learning group • 
membership is viewed as an asset. In a mixed-age learner group there is potential 
for improved mutual listening, increased civility and widening of perspectives 
across generations usually kept apart b^ age. The target population served in 
the-pilot demonstration project included secondary school students, drop-outs, 
postadolescents, and senior citizens. Accordingly, the curriculum developed 
reflects a concern for the unique combination of students. The activities in- 
cluded were ..derived •from the p.articular individuals involved as well as froirtore 
generally persistent life situations. 

Anticipating the advent of life-long learning, the mixed-age secondary 
curriculum approach' addresses the potential of already established institutions 
■ to serve, a Tnixed-age learner group. An exploratory project examined the feasi- 
bility ^f the existing secondary school to serve such an expanded educative 
functioji. The model assumes closer ties and new arrangements linking secondary 
and adult education within the public school as an alternative worthy of explora- 
tion by those still concerned with widening opportunities for the broadest 
spiectrum of students. 
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THOUGHTS AND QUESTIONS ON 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



Ann Tourigny''' 



Citizen participation -in-^human service agencies has had a long and contro- 
versial history. When analyzing the cost/benefit ratio of citizen participa- 
tion, there are more questions than answers. Traditionally, citizens have been 
involved in human service agencies as board members and as volunteers in direct 
services. They have provided financial support, spent countless .hours in board 
and committee meetings, and at one time or another performed "jobs" ranging from 
poster making to executive director - all for the benefit|(|f human service agen- • 
cies. Until recently, citizen participation in human service agencies was gener- 
ally not the domain of all levels of society. 



Consumer Participation 

With the advent of the Office of Economic Opportunity, Model Cities, and 
other human service programs of the 1960's the era of consumer participation was 
ushered in, "Maximum feasible participation" becafae a cpmrnort term - one that 
was frequently used but defined to suit the individual. One of the major questions 
in the area of citizen participation today is "what does consumer participation 
mean?" In brder to answer this question, one must first define consumer. One 
definition could be anyone that is not a provider, but is that enough? Another 
definition could be one that receives services from the agency, or in some cases 
the parent of a person that receives services; but again, in many agencies this 
is not specific enough, particularly in light^of confidentiality issues. 

The- second step in consumer participation^is even, harder than the first: 
"What type and how much consumer participation does trhe agency need or want?" 
This cannot be answered In a global manner but must^be adcjressed by the individual 
agency. It is not only^a matter of policy or regulations, but it is a matter of 
openness, honesty,. and communication which cannot be legislated effectively. 

The third step i^^.then how to get and use meaningful consumer part icipation. 
This step is partially dependent on how the first two ^e resolved^ -^--^ 

Human service agencies are at a crossroad regarding citizen participation. 
This is caused by three major factors; the "consumer" movement, the number of 
women entering the work force (thus leaving "volunteer" status), and the growing 
trend toward professionalism in human service systems. It is time to rethink 
what citizen partielpation means and how it can best be utilized in human service 
agencies. 



Do We Need Consumer Participation? 

\ 

Perhaps the first question to be addressed is "Do human service agencies 

want or need citizen participation?" In this author's opinion, the answer is 



^ ^nn Tourigny, Lecturer, Department^ of Family and 
University of Maryland, Collfege Park, Maryland 20742. 
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Citizen participation can serve as a vital community-agency linkage. 
Thif does not necessarily mean that the "old" types of citizen participation 
(financial support, volunteer service, etc) are not appropriate, but this exist- 
ing foundation can be built upon. One place this building process could be fo- 
cused is tbe agency board of directors. Members of boards of directors are 
usually chosen because they are community leaders, interested in a specific ser- 
vice area, or represent some constituency in the community. Traditionally, boards, 
function either as policymaking bodies or in an advisory capacity. Sometimes the 
distinction between policymaking and advising is made clear and sometimes it is 
not. In either case^^ the "board" can be the official linkage between the agency 
and the community. 

* -'• 

Emphasis has been placed on how the community relates to the agency through 
Ijhe board, particularly in the area of financial support. Perhaps, it is time to 
Examine how the agency penetrates the community through the board. This is moire 
than just p^ublic relations. It could lead to strengthening interorganizat ional 
relations since board members may serve on other boards and could provide linkages 
to those organizations. This could provide a strong needs assessment linkage to 
evaluate if the agency is actually meeting the needs of the community. Finally, 
board members can serve as a linkage between the agency and the community to aid 
in ^he understanding and acceptance of human service programs p/irt icularly those 
of -a controversial nature. 

Some^^Ques t ions * * ^ 

There is no formula for the "best" board or for effective citizen participa- 
tion; however, here are some critical questions that should be answered by indi- 
vidual agencies in either designing or redesigning their citizen participation pro- 
grams. 

Is citizen participation desired? 

What types of citizen participation are feasible for this agency? 
Are the roles, duties, and responsibilities of citizens that 
^ participate (board, volunteer, consumer, etc.) defined and under- 

stood? ^ ^ 

Who (staff) is responsibl^'^f or coordination of citizen participation? 
Are people that devote time, money, or energy to the agency properly 
rewarded? 

How will the agency use input from citizens? 

The last question is critical, but in many cases, it remains unanswered. 
Indeed, there is nothing more frustrating ^to an individual than to devote time 
and energy to an agency and see it wasted. ^ 

References: ^ y 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COVER ILLUSTRATIONS AND TITLE 
ON THE FREE-CHOICE 'SELECTION OF EXTENSION 
PAMPHLETS FROM A DISPLAY BOARD 



1 

Curtis Trent 



This study measured the impact of cover illustrations and title on con-*- 
sumer selection of Extension pcimphlets from a free-choice display board, 'It 
also examined the relatioriships between type of pamphlet selected, reasons 
for selection and personal ^nd situational characteristics of consumers 

Two sets of six pamphlets were displayed randomly on a free-choice dis- 
play board for two hours on three-d-if f erent days at each of the following 
locations in the town of Baker sville, Mitchell County, North Carolina : The 
County Extension office, Health Department, Department of Social Services, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service office^ a local bank, and 
the County Extension Homemaker's meeting room. An individual monitored the 
board at each location. When a pamphlet was taken from the board, the moni- 
tor approached the person taking the pamphlet (s) and noted the title (s) 
selected, asked, questions as to reasons for selection and recorded his/her 
responses along with personal data about theTconsumer . 

The Pcimphlets were single concept in nature and focused on problems 
related to health and nutrition. The two , sets of pamphlets were identical 
in color, shape, size and content; the only difference was in the cover. One 
set of pamphlets was illustrated witlt titles designed to appeal' to "basic 
needs," The second set was not illustrated and the title' simply specified 
the subject content. 

r^iorded on 195 individuals who made selections from the dis- 
istical measnre: used throughout the study was the chi 




probability. 
dings of the study were as follows: 



(a) The typical consumer of the pamphlets used in the study was more 
likely to be femaleV young (21-31) , with nine to 12 years of formal education 
and with an annual faai&y income of $7,500 to $10,000. 

(b) Consumers exhibited a decided preference for pamphlets which were 
illustrated' and designed to appeal to "basic needs" over non-illustrated 
pamphlets which merely specified subject content. 

\' ^ (c) Sex and age were significantly related to selection of pamphlets by 
\fpe of coyer. Males tended to select illustrated * "basic needs" pamphlets 
over non-illustrated subject content pamphlets to a gj^eater degree than females < 



^Curtis Trent, Professor of Adult and Community College Education, North 
Carolina State University, P. O. Box 5504, Raleigh, North Carolina, 27G50. 




rtM youngest (iMKthan 20 years old) and the oldest group (over' 60 

years old) sho^V^ a greater preference for the illustrated "basic needs" 
paaphlets than other age groups. 

(d) Relatively few of the ccuufiximers indicated that physical appearance 
of the pan^hlets influenced their selection; howevei^X<C9lor was mentioned 
more often by younger consumers (less than 20 years ol^ than by other age 
groups. ^ , 

\ 

The findings suggest that: , 

/ 

(a) Cover illustrations and titles of Extension publications are impor- 
tant in stimulating the potential user to make %^selection from free-choice 
display boards. Publications with titles which appeal to "basic needs" with 
appropriate illustrations can be expected to have more motivational impact 
than those that sure not illustrated and simply specify subject content. 

(b) If Extension publications are designed to reach younger (less than 
20) and older (o^er 60) and male consumers, more specific care should be 
given to title selection and illustjrations . 

(c) T)4 educational level of Extension's audience for free-choice publi- 
cations is perhaps higher than normally assxja^. It follows that the reading 
level of future publications should be examined carefully. 

(d) Further research is needed on the impact of color, size, shape and 
drawings on free-choice selection of Extension publications. 
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WHAT DO ADULTS W.^NT? A SURVEY 
OF THE CONTINU'^m^DUCATION 
NEEDS OF ADULTS rfi VERf^NT 



1 

Dr. John Vogelsang 



. During the summer of 1978 through a Title I of H.E.A. grant 
I conducted a statewide survey of about 3,000 adults to determine 
the kinds of continuing education and the types of services that 
Vermonters u/ant from the institutions of higher education in the 
statue. The sample population u/as composed of 
ifnemployed apults betu/een the ages of 18 and 
pencil 

place of emp^yment or at the agency which 

The resulos show that of 1 
•interested in coHt>nuing educai 
ages of 25 and 34, have e.ither 
degree, and hav& a total household income of 
20/000. They want learnini 
arvd economics, supervisory 
life/career pl^annipg, couni 

Only 19% u/apt a traditional classroom course. The remainder 
want different delivery systems of which on the job training, 

an 

instructor, and work experience with instruction are most in 
demand. The majority feel that they would take a course if 
there not college credit given. Of those -respondents who 
want a degree or certificate most want a statement of 
satisfactory completion, a four year degree, or a masters degree 
Many other factors such as the preferred place for a course, 
travel time, cost, and hours of work they are willing to expend 
on a learning activity are also ifsicluded in the results 

Among the barriers that adults feel might prevent them from 
participating in continuing education, job responsibilities, 

and the fact that the available cqurses 

do not seem 

Of the other services that adults want, they are most 
interested 

region, testing of strengths and wenknes^jes, 
.ng career goala. 
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^Elaborations on the above data jand other information, 
particularly the career development/needs of the respondents, 
will be shared. / ^ 
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MANAGEMENT PRACTICES LEADING TO PROGRAM PRODUCTIVITY 
AND SUSTAINED LOCAL FUNDING, NEW YORK 
. STATE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION, 1976 

\ * ' ■ 

H. Peter Warnjck^ 

This study dealt with a f^w of the more«BB||||p:tant management practices 
being used in New York State Cooperative ExtflBKn in the fall of 1976. It 
excimined these practices within the framework of a cybernetic model that 
portrayed management practices affecting two njaasures of organization suc- 
cess. These criterion measures were known as jkrt.giram productivity - an 
extension association's ability to produce effective and efficient programs 
and sustained funding - the continuing ability of an extension association ' 
to elicit monies from county government. 

\ 

To control for variability within the population, 57 extension associ 
ations were partitioned into three equal size groups on the basis of 1975 
counfe^T^propriat ions . Ten associations from each of these three strata 
wereVselec ted randomly. Subsequent analyses were performed on the basis of 
small med ium and large groupings of associations. 

Data for the study were obtained from a questionnaire, official records . 
and expert judgments. The questionnaire was sent to 224 extension agents in 
the 30 associations and 219 were returned for a completion rate of .977. 

Management practices were conceptualized into four indepepdent vari- 
ables, i.e., use of program advisory committees, leader behavior (considerT- 
ation/ initiating structure) , organization structure, government relat ions . 
Two mediating variables, natural affluence and special interest groups, were 
developed to elaborate on the dependent variable sustained funding. 

Throughout the study, association size a'ppoared to have a pronounced 
effect on the ability of agents tc5^ describe their .particular situations and 
Cornell faculty to accurately 'judge program effectiveness and use of program 
advisory committees. In like manner, there appeared to be decided differ- 
ences in the relationship between management practices and the two criterion 
meaS(ijres of success in the larger associations versus the medium/smal ier 
organizations. 

Significant positive correlations were found between program )• <||ctiv- 
ity and sustained funding in the medium and small groupings of assoc lat ions . 
Ncf^ttempt was made to identify the causal direction of this important rela- 



^H. Peter Warnock, Senior Exteaslon Associate, Cooperative Extension, 
Cornell University, 111 Roberts Hall, Ithaca,. New York 14850 
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tionship, but ra*hter it was reasoned that successful programming and high 
local government funding have an interactive effect, on one another. 

Leaders who were considerate of their workers' feelings were found 
in medium size associations rated high in program productivity; whereas 
leaders who were low in initiating Structure were identified in associa- 
tions judged high on the same variable. 

Smaller associations using well developed government relations pro- 
grams were found to be successful in garnering funds from county govern- 
ment. In the larger associations, this relationship was negative, however, 
high sustained funding was/stcongly associated with natural affluence, a 
county's ability to pay. 

Approximately .94 of the agents responding to the questionnaire indi-. 
cated ppsitive feelings about using program advisory committees in the 
program development process. However, only in the medium size associations 
was a significant positive correlation found between the use of these com- 
mittees and high program productivity. 

No relationship could be found between the way associations were 
structured and their proRram productivity. In, like manner, the research 
was unable to identifv the effect of special interest groups on an associ- 
ation's ability to sL::itain funding from local government. 
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SYMPOSIUM 



PUBLIC POLX^CY ISSUES ON LIFELONG LEARNING 'AND OLIVER PERSONS 

* .v. 1 

. .Sandra Timm^ferm-aniV' Ramela Christoffel, Ka th leen Che 1 s^rg> 



r . * Strice.the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, '^hen education 
. 'was identified as a basic right of peop^le of all iges, colleflls^ 
universities and other organizations have shown ijctcre^sed i^interes t 
in providing educationa^l . oppor t\ini ties for older pejj^op^s Ye t , ^ 
order-* pcipBTDns continue to remain out of the education mai'Yist ream. 
Of ali adults whQ participate- in adult e>ducat ion programs, only 2.4 
perc^\]^'are over age 65 and 5.3 pefcent are 55 to 64. 

$^is r^resentation , cpns^s'ting of' three pap^r^,^ Will p^yide 
data 'ii'nd, analysis a-s to why this phenonienori occurs. It. focuses, oti " i$ 
. pub iXt policy ^f or older persons as it ffe J.ates to education now ' i 

in the future. The first paper, Sandra Timmermann^ is basei in' 

part on rese§frch ' conducted for the Dfepar tment *oi Health,. E^^Jcation . 
•and WeTfare Lifelong Learning Pro'ject, Section on Older Adxiat.t^s'. *^ 
provides an overview of the growing iriterest in ..education^ for older 
persjans and e'xamines related issues stiich as , educational* <6<i-y;lty , age 
discrimination in education . and relevancy of current policy . A .life- 
long learning perspective on education for agihg,^ will be offere.d 
as well'as recommendat ions " for futute public policies. r *• 

/ . The^ second p-aiper by vpanjela Chris to f tel , is baped on research 
. conducted^f or the Department of Health, Educa t ion . and We If arey Lif e- . 
lon^ Learning Project. It examines current f ed^vral -progiams^/^hich 
provide some education, or' training activities for older adult s , tJtiSf \ 
extent of commitment of the^ federal governments^ to. date in pfoyidlng ^ 
such p^ogrammljig arid the development of the Lifielong Learning Act. 

assesses the iSpact a^^. n^w legislation such as the Older Ajneri,cat;i^ 
Acfc/and the Compr ehens-tvV Employment and Trai^iing. Act on education. 

^ The third paper, by Krajihleen Che,lsvig, is based on reseat;ch 
conducted for the National^e tired Teachers Association and the , 
American Association :of Retired Persdns on tuition policies' for ■ * 
older, pers^jua in ins^:i tut ions of higher education. The pap^r examines 
the growtli 'ttmd 'current status of such policies and looks at the impact 

^of * s t^te'^legisla^i-ortf and campus-initiated support • services in* ; 

^ reaclifing older learners. 1 1. also presents policy implications for 
*ins tit Utions - and states. 



^andisa Timmerrrann, Head, :4nstitutdJo'f\i.fetime Learning, National' Retire:.. - 
' Teachers- Association/American Association of Retired Persons , 1^09 K Street. N'.W., : 
Washington, DC 20049; Pamela Christoff/l , Re.se^arch and Heveronnient .Associate. me- • 
• College Board, 1717 Massachusetts Averfue ,. N . W. , Washington, -DC 200>K^hl'epn 
-ChelsviP Associate Head/- Ini^itute of Li fetime- .I^eaming , National Retired Teaciers 
•Ass,ociation^AmeVican As>t>claLtion of Retired Rersoris, 1909 K._Street , N . W. ,. Washm^p^^, 
DC 20049. ■ " - . ' ' . - ji;-^, ■ - . 
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• Each b{E the ^above papers, will be 20 minutes in Length, After 
';.the papers' .«:re presented (60 minutes) there will be 30 minutes of . 
di8cU8;8io'n/;' >The implications of public, polis&ifes 
cflitton jCo o^der persois will be exam 
vieVj A^d tWet audience will be enco 
the dls'c.usiwion • 




n 
ask 



which provide edu- 
'economic; and^ s.ocial 
questions and join 



S on LiFELoiqc^. learning and the older adult 

'Sandra Timmermahn 
>n^^n 



tlonally, older persons^n the United States have not 
in adult education programs . The education 
rAligcjNBt^ on the' young, n'ot 'the olid; at the same 




A. 



''^'sP^M^^^^^^ get 



E*^ ger<!).ntQlo4is ts largely have ignored 
^he%i^ population group. The 197 



the educational 
1970*8 have brought new 
€|jXt ending learning opportunities for adults of all ages 

addressee the lifelong learning movement stemming fxom 

p^^^^tlc^ by Walter A. Mondale whe# he vas a senatof", 

fc^ii^;*^lates -i t to education for older persons , 



'^''■OK Fl^lrst, ±\ provides an overview on what has happened in the 

enirollme^n^t patterns ^ong colder persons^ and looks 

Second , it expiaina_>and analyzes the lifelong learning per- 
-spective which looks beyond the education that takers place in 
^schools and institutions to the learning that go^s on informally 
through the media, in organizations, and with* the family. The 
. implications of this approach to education and how it affects 
the; old^er population are addressed, » 

■ •■ . ' " " " ■ < * • ■ 

Third, it reviews the curreftt role of the government in pro- 
viding learning opportunities, both formal and informal, for older 
persoas. Current policy issues such as free and reduced tuition, 
age. -^fcc^rimijiation and funding ate coVetred,' The economic and sodi^il 
I im-plicat ions df investment in job training and preventative education 
for older persons are addressed. 



Four th. 'it identifies aeeded research ^nd future direction for 
policymakers. Specific recommendations are offered to both the 
public and private, sectors. • , ' 



Research for this ^aper formed the basis of a definitive report 
on the Older" Learner wh^-ch was submitted to tTie U.S. Congress^ from 
tl^e. Depa-rtment of Health, Education and Welfare in February 



as part of the comprehensive Lifelong Learning Report 
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TUITION POLICIES ANDioiiiER L POLICY 
IMPLICAtlONS 'bN THEirlll^ATS :AN1) LOCAL LEVELS ^ 



Ka thl«i ' Ch e 1 8 V i 



Under the spons orship * pf^^tfhe National Retired Teachers Ass^oc^ 
iation and the American Assocj^at ion of Retired Persons, policj^^s ^ 
of higher education ins tltttt^bns and state governments were analyzedj",. 
regarddrng adoption of free- 9r reduced tuition for older learners, -.^"^ 
Data, ep]^lected in 1976 *frpm -all higher educational ins titutions - 0 
througitoiut the count ry , and- uf>ilated in 19 78 , in4icated that tuition 
pi:ogra4s for oXder learners have recently expanded, encompassing 
one of every three * ins tituftiqns, of higher education, r | 

A subsample of the institutions J^tjh had a^dopted a free or 
reduced "tuition policy was examined regardi^ng supports services 
provided by the institution f;o facilitate enrollment , of older persons, 
Simpiiiied or special regi$t ra^^^^^ tile most ofteil identified 

sup^^Wt service, although of f ehrfed/by ' -le ss than 25% of the. institutions, ^ 
Approximately 10% of the Institutions surveyed offered counseling, 
outr^each, or special -piPograms designed to facilitate the tuition 
p<ol±py. Oaly 3% of the ins 1 1 tut iohs had an: organized group of older 
tud^Vts who met -on a regular' basis. Consequent relationships to 
Wumb^r of old^r persons participating in programs ^re]i|pxaniine d , 

y While 22 states had^adopted a reduced tuition policy througji 
legislation, it wa5'* pending * in 4 s tati^ , and. 25 ^^t es had no policy, 
institutions had taken the lead, establishing ) pol^:^ before ^it was 
adopted on/^^e state .level. Policy implications* for colleges, uni- 
.versit iejsj^^iand state gdVernmerits are examined. 



FEDERAL 1SUPP0RT OF LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER ADULTS 



Pamela 



Christof f el 



This paper foe uiTe s 
opportunities for older 



on issues 
adults • 



of federal 




of learrilng 



Beglljlding with the •premise that edUcat^ijW and learning oppbr^ 
tunitles can ease the tratisition of America ae^ a society to/i^ard 
older agewWil examination is made of the current federal role -in 
support o/ lifelong learning. The development of the Lifelong^ 
Learning Act and subsequent outcome is als o f de s c r ibed • • At the 
same time a consideration of the future potential of this legis- 
lation as it comes up for reauthorization will be presented/ 

Then, the paper .turns to a broader look at current federi 
programs. Relevant programs are defined and discuss 
completed for the Department of Health, Education^u^ 
Lifelong Learning !Project, the author iden«if ie(d^at#^ 



federal lifelong learning j)rograms whiclT provide §^Qfme 
training activities in which older adfilts p'ajT'ticijid'^^^^ 



at'i'itD 

is noted, this figure is misleading because tSe -actfifvlJ^fil^ 
fragmented , relatively narrow, ifl scope, And prpb'j^b ly accbiijit f oi^ 
than one percent of the*Voughly $JL4 billibn kd'l^l 

ji^S >^^S4|i CO 

ef,fo%t;is cd: 




less 

ment spends 
s'ory school 



one 

on lifelong learning activities for 
age. The bul'k of . the cur rent federal 



centrated in a'\ few programs, such as j^he coop^er^i*Sj#.*^x tens ion 
programs at the Office of Education, aging and rj^l^ab^lTltatlon 
from the (Office of Human Develapm^t, and the training;^ supVort'e 
the Department of Labor and th| Civil Service Gommissjjjfn, ^J^i 
little data exists,^ *lt appears I that t^e learning ne^ld^^f ol'd^ 
adults are substantially unders>eived'. ^)y , the f ede^a^]^o^vernmem 

The paper concludes with an 'assessment of 
the Older Americans Act and the Comprehensive ^Thp'l-i^m^j^ 
legislation as well as a look to the future of f e(fe^T^l 5!?Tl^n 
learning policies fqr older adults. 
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Environmental educators in parks and nature centers are constantly faced 
wji^h the problem of program evaluation.. Ideally this - evaluation should be 
based on interests of the clientele, program style and formal^, and cosljs in 
time and money of presenting such programs'. Park personnel often evaluate ^ 
these components in informal ways, but g||.more formal mpans of program evalu- 
ation is needed in order to obtain an objective look at' environmental 
prograaiS in parks bj\^ nature centers. 

•• • t ' ' ' • *^ 

This symposium presents three research studies ,\tfhich examine various 
aspects of 'prftfTam evaluation. The study by Morfoot and Knudson, ^^Inter- 
pretive Program Eyaluation with Traditional Administrative Accountability 
Parameters'' exandpes some typical park progra;ns in terms of their cost 
effectiy^ness, i.e. , costs per visitor contact hour. "Factors Influencing 
Attendance at Naturalists' Programs" by Reyburn^looks specifically at program 
attendance, as it is affected by advertising and time and type of program'. 
Characteristics of th^ cli^ft^le attending nature centers are ^ described in 
"A Simplified Monitoring Instrument and Methodolog)(jj^to Evaluating Clientele- 
^^•'Needs and Satisfaction Levels qftt Nature Centers'' b>?^Hp:ig, iltustig, and Wxight . 




'4 



^Symposiuin Chairman; Associate Profe^ or of 
Universit^ ^f^^ ryland , College Park, Mar land 
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A SIMPLIFIED MONITORING INSTRUMENT A^^^^ 
FOR EVALUATING CLDSNTEli !BEBDS AND Jiff IS FACT ION W 
LEVELS AT IfferURE CENTtRS : 



^ LoT^. Lttstig, Louise M* Lustig Einiimt Wright^ 



Throughout the United Stites, nature centers have become an important compo- 
nent of lifelong and leisure education facilities. Nature centers provide 
-importtel^ sites for (1) extracurricular Education (2) natural history research 
(3) modeTi for wildlife and habitat management and (4) cultural edification 
(Aahbaugh,/1970). The gMl of any nature center is, ultimately, to fistill and 
develop a conaarvation e|pLc in its clientele, and to provide for human enlight- 
enment ind rHH^nement through recreational experiencea in the n|^t^r a 1 environment 



Although nature centers have, been in existence in the United States since 
Louiii Agaasiz opened his Massachusetts field science laboraftory in 1873 (Weaver, 
1976), reaearch Into tdpir levels of success and moi;iitoring surveys of clientele 
needs Sftiafgctioii^ave been rare until the present decade (Washbume and 
Wagy ;|Bfi2; Lust ig, 1976) . Effective nature center programing, must^ minimally, 
•V'^-^^ clientele attention, but moreover should offer dynamic, mean- 

£agful^«nd rewarding experiences po the recipient. Evaluation^ the effec- 
tivenail of interpretive programs is critical for any responsive center and this 
evaluation must be based, at least in part, on feedback from the clientele 
(Wagar, 1974). 



' _ A significajnt amount of important feedback is available informally as 
naturalist/interpreters observe their audieftces, respond to questiorts, and , 
monltpx facial, expressions . , However,; informal feedback can be misleading and 
must be supplemented with more formal methods. Recently developed nature cdKteif 
^^^^M^^ techniques include (l);;^chanical recor'ding qui^Jioards (Wagar, 1972)/ 
(2) Sbr^s^aker audience observitipn techniques (Dick et ali, 1975) ,(3) inte^^ 
activemiSiorvisual devices (Wag'ar , 1974) and (4) survey instruments (Putney " 
and ^^Wagar, 1973). • , 

'•<«''.'' . ' • ■ . ^.1 ;. ; • ' ' 

The authors undertook t|iis study, a ca80»'l(^:vey of two Montgomery county, 
Maryland nature^ centers- ^ILui^tig,- 1976) with the %oal, in part, of developing a 
-fi^Hd^ 8urv«^y ^^^^^^^^^^^gifoy^^^^h couldl b^ uded by staff naturalists 'to g^in 
statistically vald(j[| suir^^^^ withpttt; major outlays of staff time or 

monetary resourceit The 'authors developed ?:^ur survey instruments (1) non-grouped 
, user survey (2) jttracHer and group leadet- isfuir<rey (3) naturalist staff sitryey and 
(4) potential ua«r ^rvey which allowed not? only for one way frequency distri- 
butions but also p«irmittpd pross-tabulations on inter and intra survey responses. 
jThe statisticaVev^l^igjj^n was facilitated by the use of the Uniyac 1106 computer 
and data were analyze^y using th^ Statistical Package for the Social Sciences' 
(Nla et al., 1975). As documented in ^iustig (1976) and in this paper, the 
methodology which was utilized produced statistically significant and valid data 

— ^nr — — ~ v'-'"'-. ^ ' . ' 

Loran W. Lustig, Park w^turalist, MiiryianH-M?itioTia1 fanit'al Park and ^ 
Planning OcnmBission, Silver Spring-, Maryland, an4„ Louise M. Lustig, . formerly' 
Program Library i^-sistant, Computer Science Cwiter, university of Maryland, 
N-Col lege Park, Maryland, and Emmett L. Wright, Assistant Professor, Science 
Teaching Center, University of Maryl'^nd, College Park, Maryland • 20742. "^.'. f^ 





- f^' ngm-grouped clientele needs fnd satisf aotioti levels. Data ^or the entire 
yeai^ is obtainable with a staff iiime commitment of only 16 man hours-jper^ month * 
for distributing and collecting surveys from every non-grouped visitor, (bver 
ige *li) who enters the nature centeA-. Details of this methodology are 
Available* by writing to the senior author or by a perusal of Lustig (1976). 

' Results of the nature center.s* case study allowed fof* seyeral important 

Recommendations to be made concerning non-grouped clientele, S.ncluding 
(X) investment of a greater araclUnt of ^resources in programs/facilities for 
non -grouped c lien4ele (2) acceptance of certain mod if ic at ions in 'nature center 
programs/facilities to attract the elde^^, the handicapped, and upper level 
academic grbups (3) alteration of intemial and external f^acilities/programs so 
as to comply with standards noted in the literature and requests of large segment^ 
of the (indent elfe. , \||. 
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liirERPRETIVE PROGRAM EVALUiMKON WITH TRADITIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACCOUNtStLITY PARAMETERS 



Colleen F, Morfoot^ 
Douglas M. Knudson 



tfcterpr^tation programs, in parks, forests and refuses are an important kind 
of informal enyironmental education. Interpreters seek to increase the recre-. 
ational productivity of a Blace by stimulating the visitors* ability and desire 
to consxime the special va§es of the urea. Their product- is enhanced quality of 
ejg^rience (Field and Wagat, 1973); 

'^"^ Interpreters have difficulty in measuring and reporting outputs/ Surrogate 
values for quality of experience are often used to support interpretive budgets 
or determine program mix. 



. ... . • 

This report proposes that adminis|^ative acc6untal?il4.ty and program 
analysis^ can be Iflproi^ed with the tt^e^fflf cost effectiveness studies 
not eliiclnate the juc|i|^t t«|Bef itJval^iiaV but it does 
useful tools J|r anlU^z*Sr% .relative cost* of differen 
llmlt^ but o^»atiw.fomparisons^i|mong 'parks, Effor 
in terms of information tetentidi?^ or visitor interest 




This will 
the^ interpreter's 
ramd ^nd making 
tneasure the output 
es* are, at best,^ 



^cuTiibeijsome and imperfect (Mahaffey, 1969; St,, Clair , 1972; ^ck, et al, 1975), 



^ Mfethods 




• Data were gath€?ffed frofri interpreters, in 20 Indiar^'' recreation ar^ea^ during 
thfe .suai»er and fall of 1977, This r^ort f OjM i ^ -on f iv^ state parks^tTi both 
\year-l:ound an^^seasonal nat^alist^?:' Data' f roin- the month of July were analyzed, 

^ach naturalist recorded 1) the time spent ig Areparirtg, traveling to and 
from, and |||rjEorming each interpreWve program, s^^2) the number oVvi^ 
cnfe ^Qgram, as well as in^oimafion about time, weathdx._^ 
^H.yJ,9^^^ Program related qatutalist inputs (PRNI) yljtf^ terms of hcy^^::^^^^^f^ 
.etennined fro^i the time dataf^ :Five typ0«:;^§'f ' programs 'wijl^^^te^^ 
Vt^ks, au^O*if nl^gurali^t programs- Ind sp^lal ^ 

. werfe nl^ recorded in most parks. Costs per '^iJBi 

f^OTjt^c t fl^^ bx,. the following formula: 





1?^ 



visitors •ic^Lej 



— = $ cost/?CH, 




Resyilts 



• The results indicate relative efficiencies of^^ifferent programs (Table 1) 
Bte Junior Naturalist ptfegram is ''tM^"n(o6t :expensive per visitor contact h<*|^, 
If^ Involves instruction ahd field-work, mdStly with young^. campers. The impact 
on the participants appears to be quite high. Hikes are ^'another activity of 




CollcMfn T\ Morfoot is a^appfessional Assistant and Boufelas M, Knudson is 
ssociate Professdf>ln the pei^%t^^^ and Natural Resources, 

due University^j West^Lfltfa]?^ei^e, irtdian* 
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I relatively high cosl. ' These two ^tivities are the most frequently offered, 
^ but have the low^lijftttendance per program, averaging 7 per Jr. Naturalist 
program and 18 per hike. 



Table 1. Costs per Visitor Contact Hour of July Interpretive Programs in Five 
Indiana State Parks 




Hikes T^lks A-V. progs ' Jr. Nat'st Spg>cial All 



$.5420 $,24:99- $.1738 $.9^110 • \.^183A $.2057 

Seasonal 

trlsts .3352 .1553 *1510 .6MA .2397 .2155 

t_ i ^ 

Based on data from 5 per;manent naturalists and 9 seasonals^ * Costs are based on 
hourly sdlary averages allocated tOr time spent on preparation, travel and 
perfonnancie for each program; ov^fchead costs Aot considered. 

~ > ^- ^ 

# Sedentary programs such as talks and,A-V presentations draw large numbers 
and are relatively low in cost, averaging less than 20 ce^ts per visitor contact 
hour. Special programs were in the same cost range. The||pBAilly involved 
youth camps or other groups with large numbers ^IWL long pWgrams. flkned with 
theere data|Mpd statisticallanalyses of them, tiae^fcterpreter and|^dministrator 

«| plan sWategy for greater effectiveness o^tri^p)rogram. By a judgiii^nr 
ighting of the relative value of each activity, the cost ijfiCormatip 
the most efficient program mix to meet the purpose^ of the^ park. ^T±xieiy^-^^and 
locatioAs of events* can be altered ancj test^itf'-^^'^omparisons among pariM ikd 
among interpreters arrf also possibi^e, but i^ould not bemused as a* measure of 
personal ef feet iveness;»> n)iany other* factors are important. 



Over all programs, 3|iermanent empl^oyees were about one cent ^:heaper per 
visitor contact hour than the ^asonal natu-pi^ists. Sharp \differences appeared 
for specific program typles in individual, parW| but ' they evened out. Apparently 
the higher ^p^^d^ permanent employees are* soirffewat more efficient thai[j th^jjig/sonals . 



The method provides n^ny means of analysis^. Inputs can be meAgured itl hoijrs 
rathex than dollars and analyzed over time and £?cross fcencries. .Cost effective- , 
ness data pffer firm figures which allow tangible comparlsona and a partial 
evaluation of interpretive programs. . / ' . ' 

V ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ - , > . 
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FACTORS ibl^UEHCING ATTENDANCE AT NATURALISTS' PROGRAMS 

s 

' ' 1 

Jerry H. Rajimrn 



fRODUCTION And METHODS 



/t 



S*^*!**! factors signliicantly li^uenced attwadance •C'ftiterpretive 
prograaa^Twittity^itive hundred pec^ 37,212 park visitors 

who atteoW' 1,030 interpretive w:otta«#it five Indiana state parks, 
reaponded'^o qvwtionnairea in thla:r:^p»ay. 



In additiim to col 
quae t ionnairep , the ' parli;^ 
program 8Ub||lct8, present 
beginnli^ m the programs. 



>n of the usual socio-economic data on these 
berpreters reported information aboul weather, 
Ion methods and a count o]^aSt*<|a^ 
During the study, advertil¥Sf'*lSf th^^ naturalists' 



t ^ programs maist^ated by both traditiopal and innovative methods harmonious 
^ with the ayii^ setting and people at leisure. \ 



Four ^es of advertising were caa^lzed and replicated ||iree tlaes 
<l"'^in8 Jjp?«>»«r. B«ch tre«taei^j|i«ri». effect one week starting at mid-week 
to be c#«iting OTioothly on weeketts. Td%MS-*d^rti8ing ti||Mtmei|ts included.^ 
Y period of no •dvertising, perapn^iJt invitatidtei'*b^ naturalists, signs augmenting 
►•rsonal invia^tlon, 'and a period of intense advertising including signs, 
personal invlnition and an adcatldaal innovation. 



) 



/ 



RESULT|t.AND RECOMMEl^ATIONS 



• 



Because children ^nder ten years of age comprised 3^'']j^rc'^ht jof the 
audlencl^ using interpretation and campers made up 91 percent,. ^JJ>eir needs and 
interests warrant special consideration as interprete^p prepare programs. 
^The. average Iwgth of stay for 83 percent of camp'j&tdWs over two nights in all 
parks and over thpte nights in three of the parks. i|f he usual camper la iprobably 
not Just a weekend visitor, but was spending pi|tt o»all of his exAttted vacation 
at the park. A variety of piQ»gr^ is needed to keep the interest W this ■ 
visitor. ' ■ ^ " u 



4 



at 



Advej^tising signlf i(Santly greased attendance at interpretive prograins 
JHlnd\ana state parks dur^ the summer of 1972. The avera$e^, atrenca^ci per 
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meeting increased from 7 to 12 persons over no advertising when an advertising 
tr«Ataent was employed. Overall attendance increased an average of A7 percent 
when advertising treatments were in effect versus no advertising. 

* This study shcWed that s>^ns>and motic^i^^^^are most effective Wfien used 
with some personal invitation. During the no ^advertising treatment, oral 
advertising was reported about twice as frequetttly as written as the means of 
learning of programs. True word m mouth advertising — park visitors inf orrain*g 
other visitors about fkt#rpretlve programs after coming to the park — reachei 
its highest percentage, 21 percent, when interpreters were not actively advlr- 
tising, ' J 

Type of pttlgram wal> significant in increasing attendance. Movies, slides, 
and lectuxe-type programs drew the larger numbers of attendees and are adapted 
to large audiences. To serve larger numbers of people with the small group 
type of prigran^; such aa hikes, these programs will have to be duplicated several 
times by one "^interpreter or given at the same time by several interpreters. 

Time of day has a positive correlation with the size of audience, ^Programs 
drawing larger audiences are traditionally given in th'e even|||^ when people 
are disposed to interpretation because many other competing activities are over 
for the day. 





THE NEED FOR BRIDGING TOE GAP FROM 



RESEARCH TO PRACTICE IN 
LIPELONG'iA||RNIN[<^ 





■ ^^^^^^^ ' ^ ' ■ 

■ift accent J^*5ps, a^ipw note has been appearing iti ediUktional thought : 



■ . Odnnie Jtttton 

■ftist'tdntinue Learning, like Bireathing, is a requirement 

^y^iw assui|iptia|j^*that learning. is a lifelong process is based on 
a new facC of life— the aecelei:atiag pace of Change, for the firat time 
4" 1^ hipStory of civilizatijfc time time span of drastic culturia change 
iJ«? iiN^ the lifetime of the indivi(^l. The 

curtent generation qf mature adults" now represents the first deration- 
faced with managing a culture different in kind from the one transmitted 
to thejn. The consi«^ence of this fact of life is such.tfhat the well ' 
educated youth of ^bday is the obsolete adult of tomorrow. What does, 
research tell us abont the implications of this for adult behavior? 

Obsolesence occurs visibly in regard to knowledge. The set of facts 
the present adult learned about natur|^ the aiRts, and the jMpdering of 
human affairs has beoh supplanted by pmore complete and «reensive set. 
More knfirl edge -has been -discovered during th© lifetime of the present 
adult -1 — ^..ji-^-j ^t. . . _ , . - - - 1 



'ati^ than existed at the time o 



s birth. In fact: 



1. 



2. 




Molli books transmitting i^ew knowledges have been produced 
in the last tw^nty-^ight* years than w^re produced in the 
five hundred year period from the time^ Gutenberg invented 
•the printing press to 19^0. U 

.Ninety percent of all the scientists arid technologists who 
have ever lived are alive and ^t work tbday, developing, 
new knowledge and ap||^4ng. kniwledge to \the prpblems^^bf 
our" society. 



^•3 



An official of the Fe 
estimated that, at the 
groiwing, by the time a 
college, r the amoun 



I 

eoora 




Tal Communi cat^Qtf| . Commi s s i on 
rate at which '^n^|i^ge is now » 
child bora today^^S^g^^i^es from 
^ . nytf knowledge in the^^rld ' 

^dur-^imes as jjrea«iFBy tlie |ime that/sanje child' is 
fifty years old, it will IsNfe tliirty-two times as great; 
and ninrfty-seven per cent of everytjiing known in the world 
will have been learned siK:e the day he was bom. 



0 



Furthermore, knowledge becomes obsolete in essence, 
tfut6s" become "-untruths" in the l|ght of advance learning,*' 



"Lear^?^^ 

. In regardsrto skills^ obsolesende is pven mor^ apparent. Techno IdgicV ^ 
change required adults conttnucJusly- to adapt t<5 new methodV^pfwOrk and 
often new vocations. ..In fact, jnore than half the jobs and occupations open 
^^.j^omg -adults starting their careers today did not exist when their pif^nts 

...*•■ ^.■^*' . 





10 Dutton, ;Ph.D. , Professor ai^pPbrdina' 
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W«re yMUg.^ Such other everydax skills as thosejfnvolved in child raiting, 
food preparation, transportation, eonammication, heal.th maintenance, md 
leisuSlftime' activity constantly, being nodifitd.^ It has been estimated 
that yd%g adults entering the lab%|.force toda/ wSUl . undergo five to seven j; . 
retrainKs in their lifetime. WhatJdoeS restftrch Us about the 

iBM^catlonS of this ^^QX^jidult behavior? . / 

^PSociety^s in dinger l|f |)ecoming obfsolete in other ways, which are less 
visible but eVen more tragic. The increasing necessity for a mobile popula^tion 
coincident with concentllted living in citsies requires adults to leai^n new 
patterns, ^Uij^f senses of belonging, and new^ways of achieving personal 
i^lfti'ty re|Hld!l^ within a single lifetime. Such traditional haveijs of 
stability asjpurches , homes , schools ^ government, businesses, and voluntary v. 
org'anizatioi|riM|i in constant flux, striving continually toward greater 
productlWjt^art^o^ with modem living conditions^ What does 

resektch t»U us al|0ut,the tftaplieations of this for adult behavior? 

" v-","''*^ . ■ . > ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

Humans arf the only creatures on earth that use tools. ^ The ten*^ 
billionth Hog that ever lived cannot -dig a hole faster than the first^og. 
lliit ever)f generation of humans can do everything better because of tool^. 
Olfte of ihjwi^e "tdols is the^mputer. Howevety ptOjgram it wrong, and the 
cosputer will" do it wron^^th great electronic accufacy. Ylh see, we still 
have no substitute for thinkinjj people. 

It would appear that in the area^of lifelong learting, people are 
beginning to think--to ask "wV?''- New ideas and thoughts ai;e emerging all 
the tliie. **^Most researchers would agreef tha.t the importaivt thing is to do a 
good job with their research, but it would appear equally important to see 
that the research produced is translated in such a manner as to be useful to 
those in the practical ^orld. • . ^ 

One of the major undertakings in^ this regard was unde?rtalp^^^^^ the 
Department of Adult Education at Florida State University an: l^^^ seventies. 
This ^as a Research to Practice Series,' and the purpose was f^^dentify, 
traiJj|ate, and interpret reseajcch' and infottaation relevant to Significant 
proff^s in the field of adult basic education. ^The .authors »'tOok pains*' to 
point out that the monographs were w^it ten vprimarily with the^^ractitioner, not 
the Tes<^ircher in mind. But with a c^pje of exceptions, most were^not very 
practitibner oriented; however, -they probably represent^the be^t effort in the 
field t4>-date 'to translate research to practice. Tgese monapraphs 'included: 

1. .Recruitment -in Adult Basic Educa^tion. 



2. Starting Students in Adult Basic Education'. ^ 

3. Decision MaMng in the Planning and Implementation of Instruction in 
j^dult Pasic^ducation. ^ 

'4. Physiological Factors in Adult Learning and Instruction. , ^ . 

5. Tlie Role of the Paraprofessional in^Aftalt Basic Education. 

6. ^ In-^^Wice Education in Adult Basic Education. • 

7. Facilitaj:ing- Learning Through the Use of Suppor^e Services in Adult 
Basic Education. 

(ir- ' . • ' 




) ■ 

8. Preventing Dropouts in Adult Basix E^^|ation. 



. 

Program Evaiuation in Adult Basic Education. 
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Psychological Factprs in Adult Learning r afii# Instruction. 

Unfortunately, most re?eardh is conducted and research articles are 
written to lmpress..jg||||j|^ necessarily to *'b|i useful-.,^,. But whafe^' 

canVou expect frojllW^rt^'chers w^en they are femploy^d an educational / 
^ystto.that demands this type of performance. If we were to **run'V readabi lity 
. ^ levels on research trticles, we nfight. ^^K^sui^rised at what we would find. In 

fact, we might J^|Lsv^i^i§ed at what wejioiiid find iflire W9re to'^'rw'lJfc 
X reada|||i4ty that havi^lyeeh ^;uppoVe<jp.y ^e^writte^aW im^ 

^ leyel^r thrJikctiViQher . • ' ^ 





An ada^^^MHJr came tO» me recently and said, "i;ve got a problem. After 
mfuch though^^^^^f lection, I instituted a change in the organization that 
^S^i^^ employees, but all I have encountered is ^ 

fesi/st^ii|«^ that research indicates that people resist change that 



,(J6^lb% understand. # 
^'^'^^BSf^^^^ their basic securities. 
3 •^ts forced upon them. 



All^of this is find and dandy, but in plain simple tenns, what should I do?*' 
In other words, how do you take research and translate it into practice. 

Why am 1 concerned about all this when from everywhere comes the re- 
sounding s fat 6ment that lifelong learning is the wave of the future! I'll 
tell you why! In 1958, Burton Clark published ;his- book entitled Adult 



V Edi f i cation in Transition: A Study of jht^titut j.onal Security . "In it, he 

V • discussed his ''oft quoted'' concept of marginal ify. He wrote :8 

1- The constitutional status , of adult education is permissive rather 
than mandatory. (States authorize ad^ilt education classes but do 
not mandate them.) 

2. \^ult edi^pation is a part time occupation. 

• 3. Adult educationVdoes not. have separate\plant facilities and fixed 

capital. (Once community colleges, high schools, etc. have facilities, 
^ they will probably remain, ^ TRe adult school has no physical foots to . 
„ Jfrptect itself against v^rtj^jtrerichment ; therefore, it can more/readily 

) ' ■ be discontinued. J " ^ ' / \ ^ 

- . ' . \ ' ^ . / . , • 

. ^ ' 4. Adult education "catches thp ^ye" first from economy minded groiq>s. 

(In other educational programs, the emphasis is oh curtailing 
facilities or salaries; in adult ej^ucation, the .main issue is on 
curtailing content and clientele.) . 

. 5. Adult educators have to sell the necessity of the program*"to other * 
educators as -well a? tb the publ-ic. {Organizational marginality 
is the basi-c source of insecurity.) - ^ , ' . 



ERIC 



Adult education depends, on state* and federal aid. aniiifcan, expect ^ 
I- ' .j little support from local- schoplj districts . ' v 



Examine these carefully, my friends, and decide whether adult " education 
marginal i-ty has been overcome or not. Sure we have fhade some progress, \Zt 
then chew on this for awhile. 9. ' T 

With our long awaited bicentennial year now in its second month 
and/ with the media reminding us daily of our glorp^ous heritage, it - 
se6ms ironic that in far too many places adult .education i$ fighting 
for its very existence during pur 200th birthday as a nation. High- 
lighting the irony is the fact that while NAPCAE and, AEA/USA are 
planning a gala Adult Education Congress in New York City from 
November 18-22 of this year, the I^lew. York City Boswrd of Education ' 
ended its 128 year tradition 0f providing night school for immigrants-- 
^ by closing all ten locally funded youth and adult centers, effective 
'the. first day of- February. Sustained -opposition by thousands of 
concerned citizens and by various grpups--including kAPCAE^ whose 
Executive Director attended a protest meeting. held at the New York 
^ Time£ buildings-failed to' chaage the. decision to end adult classes. 
After hearing many points of view," almost' all in strong opposition* 
to the proposed termination of adult programs. New York City Board 
of Education President Isaiah Robinson said, "The Board )^has -reaffirmed 
its earlier decision to make c^ts in tax levy support for-^e^ening and 
adult edutation programs "to meet the budget reduction requii-ed by 
the city. Our first priority c^htipues to be to avoid cuts ''that wquld 
further reduce direct instruct ional ' services to students errro lied in 
regular d^y school programs." ^ ^ * j 

/ ' • ' ' . , * - '■ 

^4eanwhile across the Hudsoh River in New Jersey Gbvernor Brendan 
Byrne's proposed budget fpr next year calls for massive cuts in adult 
education funding from the state level. In the words of a veteran ' 
observer of the New Jersey scene,, this would constitute a "complete . 
wipeout of all funds for adult .education . " In Washington, D.C., the ' 
sombre message was much the ?ame: adult education must again prove , 
that it is vorthy of categorical support. 

Now, all of that is directed t.owards the public school adult education 
sector; but it you have been following the new^ lately, I am sure that you 
are beginning to become aware of the effects of California's now famous 
Proposition 13, and adult education has already felt the effects in that 
state, and the nationwide effect is. yet to come. 

Another example! I attended the International Literacy Conference 
in Washington, D.C., September 8, 1^78, They had presenters "all over the 
place," and do you know, there was ;Bot an adult educator among themr-not. one] 
Not only that, but 1 saw only one>.State Director there. The Executive Director 
nor officers of AEA/USA and NAPCAE were, not present; and I do not know 
whether or not they were invited. "No one seemed to know who did the inviting 
or why those invited were chosen* 

. Now, this was a conference sponsored by the White House. Department of 
State, Agency for International .Development , International Communications' 
Agency, and HEW. ' 



Furthermore, USOE officials passed out a booklet entitl'ed Publications 
of the U.S. Office of Education,, 1977; and on page 24, there was a page 



f 

devoted to Occupational and Adult Education. There were five listiil^s-- 
one dealt with facts about the Bureau; three with vocational education, ^d 
one on women in non-traditional occupations. . V ' > ' - ^ , 

Another point 6f concern to some of us in the btoad field o'f adult • 
education is what -is happening to the Cooperative Extension Sei'vice. Re- , 
organization haS resulted in the grouping injo one agency the (Extension 
Service, the Co6perative States Research Service, the Agricultural ' Research 
Service, and the National Agricultural LibraVy.^^ This new unit -is called 
the Science and Education, Administration (SEA)/ Previously, the pirectgr of 
the Extension Service reported to the Ass istan't Secretary for Conservation, 
Research, and - Education . Now ihe Director reports' to" the head of SEA, who' 
then reports to the Assistant Sfecretary for CoVer,vation, Research, anS « 
Education. So,, Extension is now located one riipt eh lower in the hierarchy. 

Furthermore, Extension no longer exists- as an%entity in Washington. ' 
In /act, Extension does not even appear in the name of the new agency. — ^ 
The vast majority Gabout 80-90 per /cent) of the staff of the new agency 
emanated from the Agricultural Res.earch S^rvice--Vhich shoiild re^flect 
something in future happenings. Other events include :„ 

1. ^ome restructuring of program units, / 

2. " Repeated attempts to cut the budge*^ V. 

.3. The loss of Extension's privilege of acquiring Federal excess prc^xty 
4'. Th^ loss of Extension's privilege of purchasing through GSA^ • ^ 



5. Curreat consideration being giv^n to moving 4H fronf Extens ion'Vo 
. ,HEW or the new proposed Department af Education. \ 

6. Congress now funding some 1890 institutions separately in spite of 
all efforts to integrate. 

.J- ^ 

Last year witnessed a strong push toward eliminating the Natiohal'^ 
Advisory Council pn Education. Funding for the National Advisory Council ■ ' 
on Continuing Education comes ^up this year. Problems are already beginning 
to emerge. ^ . I* 

Enough! The list goes on! We, in effect, have an image problem.^ 
It appears, for example, that AEA, NAPCAE, NUEA, NACE, afid others want to 
argue about who is the leader for the nation relative/ to the ^eld of -adult 
education. I am, not sure that the nation even knows We are ar)3und ! 

,^ .The problem is complex. • But I propose that one step fowai^ improving 
the situation is taking what research we have and decoding it to the point 
where.it is useful to the practitioner. Maybe then those. who are in position^ 
that^affect oul^ welfare will better understand what we are all about and ' 
feel,:that we are doing something worthlffile. So colleagues, I salute you. 
What -xou are he.re for is a step in the right direction. 

.■\ ~- ' 

Our strength in programming comes from oUr diversity--our ability to 
deliverrdiverse programs' to diverse clientele. Howeve*^ our strength 
politiij,ally must^come from unity." So, I leave you with this thought: ^ . 



At the banquet table of nature there are no reserved seats. j 

You get what you can take, and you keep what you ctin hold. 

Yoii can't hold anything if you don't have power, and power comes 
from organization. / . * . J 
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